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One of Ourselves. 


By L. B. WaALForp, 


AvutTHor or ‘Mr. Smita,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘YOU DO TRUST ME, BET?’ 


HERE is an experience which most of us know something of. It 

is this. We have fixed a date to which we look forward, saying 

inwardly, ‘ We shall know by then, one way or other,’ in reference 
to some perplexity of the present time. 

The situation, we tell ourselves, cannot last—it simply can- 
not. Any moment may see it at an end; but, at any rate, by the 
given time stated it must have ceased to be. 

And the period expires and it has not ceased; the problem 
has not been unravelled ; we are precisely where we were. 

What do we do then? We set ourselves a fresh date, and so 
on ad infinitum. That is, if we are young and hopeful. 

Three weeks after the evening at the White Farm, when 
William Farrell was all but our little Bet’s declared lover, he was 
still ‘all but,’ and nothing more. 

There was a difference in his attitude certainly from what it 
had been before that fateful moment beneath the mulberry-tree. 
He had now definitely abandoned his former appearance of being 
the mere family friend, and no longer equalised his attentions in 
the scrupulously careful fashion he had once done. Poll had no 
more compliments on her sketches, such as incited Bet to make 
surreptitious attempts and humbly accept hints and corrections 

1 Copyright 1899 by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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from the elated artist. Georgie’s prowess on the croquet lawn 
found but an indifferent spectator, could not win for her a partner. 
It was patent to all who had won the day. 

But then she had won the day on the evening we wot of. 

Even Lionel, as we know, had after a brief struggle resigned 
himself to the inevitable. Had he been asked to sanction his 
sister’s engagement then and there, he would have done it, and 
made no demur; while the younger girls would have kissed Bet 
and clung to her, and wept a little, and talked a great deal—and, 
in short, the thing would have been done en régle. 

This was what they all expected—we may say, very naturally 
expected—in the first tumult of mingled feelings; and while 
among those at home a restless excitement now prevailed, which 
undermined everything said and done throughout the tedious 
hours of days long and monotonous except during the visit—the 
visit—the worst moment was when Lionel came home. 

He never asked anything ; but there was a quick look, an air 
of expectancy, an inattention to such items of news as had been 
collected for his benefit. Bet would be out of the way on such 
occasions, leaving the others to bear the brunt. 

And Georgie, mindful of her sister’s dignity, strove at first to 
tell with an air of gaiety and lightheartedness that Mr. Farrell had 
ealled ; that he had brought a brace of grouse, or a new book, or 
the like. He had brought a photograph of himself. 

‘A what?’ said Lionel, sharply. 

‘A very good photograph—full-length size. He gave it to 
Bet ; 

‘Ah!’ He was breathless, awaiting the rest. 

‘I assure you she took it very willingly,’ said Georgie, laugh- 
ing. ‘It was quite pretty to see her. And ; 

‘Well ?’ impatiently. 

‘Oh, there is no more to say. Our dear Billy thought he had 
made advance enough, I suppose. He sheered off soon after.’ 

She would not betray her own disappointment nor perceive 
his. 

Again it was: 

‘We think we might ask the gentleman to dine here, Lin. 
What do you say? He has not dined here for some little time; 
and then you would see him as well as we.’ 

‘Does Bet wish me to see him ?’ said he, plainly. 

Georgie nodded. 

‘All right ; I will,’ 
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‘And now for it,’ thought our brother, as he and his guest 
were left alone over their wine, no suggestion having been made 
of an out-door sederunt on this occasion ; ‘if he has anything to 
say to me, let him say it and be done with it.’ And he passed 
the bottles, and let conversation drag. 


But when the two emerged presently from their seclusion, 
only one showed any alacrity for feminine society, for Lionel, 
muttering something about the heat of the room, threw himself 
into a chair at the far end and plunged into a book. 

‘I don’t understand that fellow,’ said he to Georgie when the 
evening was over. 

Georgie had come out into the hall with the rest to see the 
guest depart. There had been the usual clatter and chatter; then 
Bet, taking Poll’s arm—Poll’s arm, not Georgie’s—had strolled as 
far as the gate by Mr. Farrell’s side, and their voices could still 
be heard dallying there, when the two within turned and looked 
at each other. 


A week had passed since Georgie took the photograph incident 
lightly. She was tired of feigning; she would make a clean 
breast of it, despite Bet. If Bet had been open with her it would 
have been different, but she could get no satisfaction out of Bet. 
‘She says I’m too young, and can’t understand,’ ruminated she, 
hurt and vindictive. ‘She never said such a thing before; and 
though I’ve waited and waited, I’m still told I’m impatient. Why 
shouldn’t I be impatient? I want to know something; so do we 
all; Lionel does, anyway. And Poll would, only she is so set up 
by Bet’s taking notice of her and walking out with her, and telling 
her when Billy’s coming, that she is delighted to have this go on 
for as long as ever Billy pleases. It’s so awkward with the 
Massiturs, too,’ further cogitated our troubled maiden, to whom 
‘the Massiturs were a godsend in the present upheaval of all 
things; ‘they are expecting as well as we. I can tell they are by 
the way they steer clear of Billy. They skate off the thin Billy 
ice in the neatest fashion. And Bet may blush and blush, they 
never look at her. I wonder what they think of it ?’ 

‘Lionel,’ she ventured now, ‘I wonder what the Massiturs 
think of it?’ Lionel was always most approachable through 
the Massitur gate. 

‘Yes, I wonder,’ said he, but less gloomily than might have 
been anticipated. 


P2 
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‘Do they ever say anything to you?’ proceeded Georgie, and 
insensibly moved a step outside. In another minute they were 
strolling down the garden in the opposite direction to the voices 
still audible from the other end. ‘ Lionel—oh, I must speak!’ 
suddenly Georgie started, and went on rapidly: ‘I don’t under- 
stand—do you understand? What is it all about? I mean, of 
course, Billy. Why doesn’t he—why does he hang back? Or is 
it not hanging back? Is it the usual thing? Is it what men do 
when they are in earnest? When they are not in earnest, they 
seem to—to come on so much more easily. We know all about 
that. We had one or two, both Bet and I, and Poll had half a 
one,’ generously unwilling to leave her out, ‘ before we had you 
with us. They never seemed to mind; they made up to us 
straight away; and we responded—sort of. Oh, you needn’t 
mind !’ as he uttered an exclamation ; ‘ there was nothing in it— 
nothing that mattered. We just had it out, and told each other 
it was no use, or something of the kind. But we never had any- 
thing like this.’ 

She paused, out of breath. 

‘You mean that Bet really cares for him ?’ 

‘Cares?’ A short, significant laugh. ‘ You don’t need me to 
tell you that she cares,’ impetuously. ‘If she didn’t care, there 
would be nothing in it; she would speak to me, to us all. There 
would be nothing in it,’ she repeated for want of a better phrase. 
‘It is not Bet ? 

‘It is he?’ 

‘It is he, of course. Why does he come and go, and turn 
her head so that she can’t see anything, or think anything, or 
feel anything as she used todo? It would be all right if they 
were engaged, but they are not engaged > again she stopped 
abruptly. 

‘I suppose they mean to be,’ said he, looking in front of him. 
‘ We have got to face it. It is no use grumbling.’ 

‘ But that is not what I mean. I never thought of grumbling, 
though I did not—did not ’ she hesitated. 

‘Did not expect it ?’ 

‘Oh, I expected it in away. After that night at the White 
Farm I expected it, of course.’ 

‘You didn’t like it ?’ 

Georgie snapped a twig between her fingers, breaking it into 
small pieces, loth to speak, yet unable to be silent. 

‘It seems unfair to Bet,’ she murmured ; for she knew, as did 
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he, that no confidences regarding each other had ever before been 
made to anyone, and it startled her to be thus speaking to Lionel. 
Still, the case was desperate, and with a half-sigh she proceeded : 
‘You know, Lin, what we all felt about Billy once?’ 

‘Oh, never mind that,’ said he, hastily. Long-winded narra- 
tions of pre-Billyite days could do no good. ‘ You utterly mistook 
the man. Anyone could have told you that he was far too clever 
and all that to be made a fool of.’ 

‘We found it out for ourselves; it is ages since we tried to 
make a fool of him. He has twisted us all round his little finger 
ever since our first meeting.’ 

‘I know. Girls are such weathercocks. I suppose you are 
like the rest.’ 

‘And we divided him,’ continued Georgie, indifferent to the 
taunt. ‘There seemed enough of him for us all, till,’ her voice 
sank, and she looked round as if afraid of being overheard, even 
at that distance, ‘till he, of himself, singled out Bet. You saw he 
did. Perhaps Poll and I were a little jealous,’ she owned frankly ; 
‘I don’t think either of us quite liked it just at first. But when 
we saw it was 7t—the real thing—and that she was as much in love 
as he, we never for a moment thought or dreamed of even wishing 
to interfere. We talked it over together, and Poll said it would 
be a very good thing, and that we ought to be glad; and when I 
said something about losing Bet—because I couldn’t help it, 
Lionel,’ he knew, though he could not see, there was a quiver of the 
lips at this, ‘ Poll turned on me, and called me selfish and un- 
natural. She said that Bet might have married a man who would 
have taken her to India or Timbuctoo. And she scolded me for 
wanting to stand in her light—as if I would ever stand in Bet’s 
light! And—and——’ 

‘This isn’t the point, you know,’ said he kindly. 

‘I only meant to let you see that we were both quite re- 
conciled. I was afraid perhaps you might have thought ; 

‘I never thought about it. I took it for granted you were all 
of one mind. What bothered me, what bothers me still, is what 
the deuce he means by this dilly-dallying? You say he comes 
every day ?’ 

‘Everyday. I don’t think he has missed once. Yes, once he 
did, and explained it. Bet was miserable that day, and so cross. 
She wouldn’t go to Henham, hoping he would come—— ’ 

‘Was that the day ?’ 

‘You remember. Lady Blanche was so nice and easy about 
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it. Iam sure she guessed the reason; but all she said was, ‘“‘ Some- 
times one is glad of a quiet day at home,” and never took the least 
further notice.’ 

‘When we came home I saw how it had been,’ continued she, 
as he made no comment. ‘ Bet was all in her best, and made a 
great deal of a call from Mr. and Mrs. Tupman, that deadly couple 
—as if she had dressed up for them! She did not say she had; 
Bet never tells fibs; but she talked about them and their brat— 
that odious, spoilt brat of theirs—and we knew what it all meant. 
And, oh, Lin, don’t you recollect how she turned and rent you 
because you said some little thing about the Massiturs? She who 
was all for the Massiturs at first! She who would be now, if it 
weren't for Billy.’ 

‘ But they are civil enough to Billy.’ 

‘Because we introduced him, and he is our friend. I don’t 
think, you know—I don’t think—they would care for him very much 
otherwise. Not that they have said anything. They have never 
said a word. And the day we took him to Henham, Lady Blanche 
was so polite, and seemed to lay herself out to be agreeable. She 
herself walked him about. But I fancy Bet has an idea—however, 
I may be mistaken. Only she never seems quite so keen on the 
Massiturs as the rest of us are, and I can’t help thinking it has to 
do with Billy. Anyhow, you saw how she flared up at the com- 
parison you drew between them and the other people about.’ 

‘But I thought you put that down to her being out-of-sorts 
that day? Because he did not come or something ?’ 

‘It was the two together. She was disappointed—I felt so 
sorry for her, Lin, all the long day by herself, thinking he would 
come, and I dare say—perhaps—rather glad to have him alone—and 
then our coming back, and nothing having happened! I am sure 
she felt it, and was trying not to show it; and so when you gave 
her the opportunity she couldn’t help herself.’ 

‘I’m sure I speak little enough about the Massiturs,’ said he. 
(‘ Little enough for what I feel,’ he meant.) 

‘You might speak of them all day long for me—oh dear, must 
I go in?’ dolefully appended Georgie, who was now in full tide, 
as her name rang out from an upper window. ‘She doesn’t like 
to see us so long together, Lionel,’ turning to him ; ‘ she is begin- 
ning to be so suspicious and inquisitive, so unlike what she used 
to be. There,’ as Bet’s voice again resounded with still more 
peremptory intonation. ‘Now I shall catch it for not obeying at 
once,’ quickening her steps. 
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‘ But, Lin,’ she paused on the doorstep, ‘ we haven’t cleared up 
anything after all. I meant to ask you what you thought, and 
how you felt ; and you have let me talk all the time, and told me 
nothing.’ 

‘It will keep till next time,’ said he. 

‘ Well, till next time. But we'll have a “ next time,” sha’n’t 
we? Say we shall. Say you will talk to me sometimes, and let 
me talk to you ; 

‘Georgie! Georgie!’ from above. 

‘Say you will, Lionel,’ holding him with beseeching eyes. 

‘I will, said he. He, too, was quite grave and much in 
earnest. Each felt as though the preliminaries of a great alliance 
had been signed and sealed. 

And ‘ next time’ was not long in coming, and ‘ next times’ came 
thick and fast, but still there was the same cause for fruitless 
conjecture and speculation, while the secret bond between the two 
strengthened daily, and side by side with it there sprang into 
being a subtle, intangible, yet ever-deepening estrangement 
betwixt them and the others. 

When Lady Blanche Massitur issued her invitations to King’s 
Bacon, and suggested that Lionel should bring his youngest sister 
on the first occasion, and that Bet and Poll should follow later, the 
proposition suited everybody. 

It was now well into the month of September, and people who 
had flown off in the early days of August were beginning to return ; 
yet the Massiturs lingered on at Henham without assigning any 
specific reason for doing so, while the urgency of the case as 
regarded Bet, and the apparent imminence of its climax, chained 
Lionel Colvin and his sisters to The Nook. 

‘We can’t go anywhere till this is settled,’ they told each other 
in private—that is, Lionel and Georgiedid. ‘ But he might have 
the decency to hurry up when a fellow gets only three weeks in the 





‘year, and the summer is pretty well over,’ added Lionel, whose looks 


indeed bespoke him in need of a holiday. He was thin and pale. 

The complaint, however, was vented in accents so mildly 
aggrieved that Georgie, laughing, shook her brother by the elbow. 

‘You needn’t think to cheat me, Lin.’ 

‘How, cheat you ?’ 

‘You would sooner be taking a day off here and there, and 
spending it at Henham, as you have been doing lately, than be 
careering over the Alps. You told me the other day that it was 
all the same to you when you went away ‘ 
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‘ Look here,’ said he, waiving the question ; ‘if we are invited 
to the other place ; 

‘To King’s Beacon? Oh, Lionel, do you mean that you would 
go? Why, you have always said nothing on earth would induce 
you to waste your holiday on one place; and though I know how 
much you like the Massiturs, I never supposed ; 

‘You are supposing a lot now;’ but he did not speak ill- 
temperedly. 

‘It would be too glorious, too delightful.’ For as yet nothing 
definite had been said so far as she knew, and hints and hopes had 
accumulated in her bosom till she was like to choke. ‘I never 
supposed you would go,’ cried she with a burst. 

‘Hush, don’t make a row.’ Lionel glanced round appre- 
hensively ; his own voice was naturally low, and the shriller notes 
of his womenkind, especially when raised by excitement, always 
seemed to him as if they must penetrate to ears unknown. ‘Yes, 
why not? If we are asked. And it appears that we are to be 
asked. In fact, Lady Blanche spoke about it to me last night.’ 

‘Did she—did she ?’ 

‘Only because of my having to fix a time. It was not any 
slight to Bet. She is going to speak to Bet at once; but she gave 
me her ideas, and hoped I would approve of the arrangement.’ 

‘ What arrangement—oh, what ?’ 

He laughed good-humouredly. Evidently he was pleased— 
pleased more than he could express—quietly, intensely gratified by 
what had taken place. 

‘Dear Lin, I am so awfully glad.’ Some recognition of those 
deeper feelings showed itself in a change of the speaker’s tone. 
‘Gladder for you than for myself even. I won’t say more, because 
I mustn’t,’ squeezing his arm, and peeping archly up into his face. 
‘But that we two should gotogether! Is that the arrangement ? 
Do, do say 7 

‘ You little firework! Spitting about all over the place.’ 

‘ [believe it is, though. Oh dear, dear me,’ sighing with delight. 

‘Well, it is, owned he; ‘I may as well tell you. Lady 
Blanche’s suggestion—it is awfully kind of her; she is kindness 
itsel ‘ 

‘Yes, of course. Get on.’ 

‘She wants us all to go to King’s Beacon some time or other 
this autumn; but as she says it would be more amusing for us 
not to be all there together, we are to break up into two and two. 
You and I—Bet and Poll. And we are to go first , 
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‘YouandI? Alone?’ 

‘ Absolutely alone.’ 

He laughed at her awe-stricken accents. 

* But I have never gone anywhere alone in my life.’ 

‘It appears I don’t count.’ 

‘No, you don’t; not in the least,’ quickly. ‘ Not in the way 
Imean. You can’t tell me things. And oh, Lionel, it seems so 
strange! I never thought of going without Bet. I thought that 
was what we were all waiting for. Till she was ready. I sup- 
posed we should have to have Billy too——’ 

‘ Heaven forbid !’ 

‘Oh, he would be all right if once they were engaged. And 
it would be fun travelling down with our engaged couple.’ 

‘Put that out of your mind; Lady Blanche said nothing about 
William Farrell.’ 

‘She couldn’t; how could she? Not till he has spoken out.’ 
Then Georgie ruminated. ‘If Lady Blanche thinks we had better 
come two and two, why does she not invite you and Bet together, 
and Poll and me? Not that I don’t want to go with you, Lionel,’ 
hastily, ‘ because I should like to go with you very much deed,’ 
fearful of hurting his feelings; ‘but what I am thinking is, why 
did she choose me, and not one of them, for your companion ?’ 

‘That’s simple enough. You two younger ones can’t pay 
visits by yourselves ; you have each to be taken in tow by one of 
us elder ones.’ 

‘But why me with you, and Poll with Bet?’ persisted Georgie. 
‘They know, for I have often told Leonora, how. Bet and I are 
always together. We were once; we shall be again. Oh, Lin, it 
isn’t that!’ she cried, in pained accents. ‘ It can’t be that! Lady 
Blanche can’t think that Bet and I are not—not quite what we 
were to each other! It would be dreadful if she thought that. 
If she and Leonora had noticed anything. Because it is only for 
just now—for this little, little now—that we are not quite such 
great, tremendous friends as we used to be. It is he who has 
come between us,’ passionately. ‘Why has he? Why does he? 
Do men always do that? I thought they tried to be nice and 
pleasant to all the family when they were in love with a girl. 
Billy doesn’t. He pretends, but somehow—after he has been 
here—it isn’t what he says or does, it is the effect,’ incoherently. 
‘Bet is almost always cross with me. Or else she keeps away 
from me. I have often wanted to tell you about it, Lin, but I 
didn’t like. But I must tell just this once. It is Billy; I am sure 
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it is. He has got hold of Bet altogether. He talks and talks to 
her alone, and she looks so flushed and odd afterwards; but she 
never will tell me what they have been talking about, and seems 
all in the clouds till he comes again. When Poll and I speak to 
her she doesn’t hear half we say, and she never attempts to listen 
when we speak to each other. He lends her books, and she goes 
away by herself to read them. They are not—not particularly 
nice books, Lionel,’ hesitating. 

‘What do you mean? Bet would never read books that were 
not nice.’ 

‘She wouldn’t once.’ 

Again the speaker hesitated significantly. 

‘But how do you know? Does she show you the books ?’ 

‘Never; she locks them up in her drawer.’ 

‘ You can’t know what they are, then?’ 

Georgie hung her head. 

‘Have you been spying ?’ said he, sternly. 

‘ Yes, Lionel.’ 

‘If you have, I'll hear no more. You sha’n’t tell me.’ 

He put her hand out of his arm. 

Georgie burst into tears. 

‘It was mean; I know it was; but I did it. Mayn’t I tell? 
It was one day 

‘No; be quiet; I won’t hear.’ 

She sobbed in silence. 

‘It is enough that we are both anxious and suspicious ; we 
won’t be sneaks,’ said Lionel, stalking on by himself. ‘If Bet 
hasn’t taught you that , 

‘She did; she used to; but she is a sneak herself now.’ 
Fresh sobs. ‘And it is all that horrid Billy,’ wailed the luckless 
alien, pattering at his heels forlornly. ‘If you will only listen, 
Lionel, I'll say nothing about the book. I didn’t read much of 
it. I only saw a little, and 4 

‘You are at it again. You are trying to tell me now.’ 

‘ We had better go back to King’s Beacon, then,’ faltered she, 
drying her eyes. ‘I may talk about that, I suppose,’ whimpering 
weakly. ‘It is nothing but King’s Beacon and the Massiturs 
with you, and it is nothing but Billy with Bet, and i 

‘ Anything you have to say about Bet—or Billy—that is fair 
and square, open and above-board, I'll listen to: but you sha’n’t 
be a spy upon her, mind that. Now you can go on;’ and he 
allowed his arm to be taken again. 
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‘I was only afraid that the$Massiturs didn’t understand,’ said 
Georgie, subjugated. ‘And that their inviting us apart, Bet and 
me, looked as if they saw there was something wrong. And it 
sha’n’t be wrong—afterwards. We shall be all right directly that 
tiresome—oh, Lionel, I do want to swear!’ breaking off with a 
gasp. 

‘To what?’ said he, confounded. 

‘Only a very little one—at him. I'd doit if you weren’t by. 
I'd say,’ she paused, selecting. ‘ You wouldn’t mind “ con—blow 
—Billy,” I suppose? It sounds nice and means nothing. We 
often say it.’ 

‘See here,’ said he, letting it pass. ‘We may “ con—blow— 
Billy ” as much as we please, but we can’t put a spoke in his wheel 
at this time of day. It’s too late. There is one thing I am 
determined upon, however. When we go to King’s Beacon 

‘Yes!’ The clouds lifting. 

‘Bet does not remain here. Whatever she says, she shall not 
doit. Why? To look as if we were hanging on for him, of 
course. Mind, I don’t say she would wish it; I hope she wouldn’t ; 
and it is quite likely the prospect of our all going off may spur 
him up. We'll talk of it before him, and see how he takes it. 
We'll say, carelessly, that we can’t let the whole summer pass, 
and fake up some plan for those two ;’ and he proceeded to develop 
aplan. ‘But whether Bet wishes to go or not, she’s going,’ he 
wound up, grim as a jailor. 

Wonderful to relate, the grimness was wasted. Bet was not 
only acquiescent, she was warmly approving—had, indeed, been 
about to propose something of the kind of her own accord. 

‘I am not tired of home myself,’ said she, ‘ but Poll is; and 
if you two are going off to be gay and grand at King’s Beacon, it 
would be a very good time for us to fly to a humbler sphere. 

Now you see what you get by being a good brother, Lin,’ pro- 
ceeded Bet, playfully. ‘If you had deserted us, and taken your 
holiday all by yourself, there would have been no King’s Beacon 
for you, my fine sir. You would have cut your own throat, and 
where would you be now ?’ 

‘ Lying bleeding on the road,’ suggested Georgie, whose elastic 
spirits were on the rebound, delighted with the more harmonious 
family note. ‘ Instead of which 









‘ In dulce Jubilo, 
Up, up, up we go!’ 
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‘ What, the old monk to the front again?’ said Bet, smiling. 
Lionel, too, was smiling ; they were all smiling; a flag of truce 
had been raised. 

‘To think of us two—two little white mice like us ’ began 
Georgie; but again it was Bet, pleasant and sociable, who inter- 
posed. 

‘Speak for yourself, minx. Yow are a little white mouse, if 
you please, and white enough you will look when you walk in 
through the great gates F 

‘We sha’n’t walk.’ 

‘But Lionel is equal to anything where the Massiturs are 
concerned,’ proceeded Bet, a faint inflection of sarcasm in her 
tone; ‘he will hold his head up and steer you through. I must 
say it is a piece of good luck to be going to a beautiful new 
place 

‘And among a lot of beautiful new people; oh, I sha’n’t mind. 
I shall Con—blow them all if they are not nice to us. But, Bet, 
one thing,’ suddenly the speaker descended to the commonplace ; 
‘I must have a new coat and skirt; I really must, because 

‘Of course you must, child; you will need more than that.’ 

‘Shall I? shall I? Oh, be joyful!’ Georgie’s eyes sparkled, 
and a feminine discussion was plunged into amazing to Lionel. 

Still more amazing, however, was the cool equanimity with 
which he listened. He was biding his time, and at length he 
spoke. 

‘So all the extravagance is settled, and now for my turn. 
Where will you and Poll go?’ turning to Bet. 

‘To the Isle of Wight, perhaps,’ said she, calmly. She spoke 
with such an entire absence of hesitation or reluctance that all at 
once her self-constituted guardians felt their anxiety detrop. She 

had never thought of staying behind, then ? 

‘We know most of the South Coast so well,’ continued Bet, 
‘and yet Poll wants the sea. Oh, we were quite prepared to be 
left to find for ourselves,’ gaily. ‘We know who are the Henham 
favourites, and are resigned to playing second-fiddle in that quarter, 
aren’t we, Poll? Off you go, you two——’ 
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‘In dulce Jubilo, 
Up, up, up we go!’ 
sang Georgie. 
‘Up to your heights of grandeur; while we two discarded 
individuals sink to dingy lodgings and the proverbial cold mutton. 
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We sha’n’t complain; our turn will come. Meantime you can 
think of us in some little scrappy village, smelling of seaweed and 
mussels. What’s this for / 

For Georgie’s arm was round the speaker’s neck, pressing it 
close. 

‘Bless the child, it is quite upset by the new frock, is it?’ 
cried Bet, merrily. Yet as they listened it seemed to some of her 
hearers that they discerned a strained and artificial echo in the 
mirth. ‘Iam an ogress,amI? And it is grateful to the ogress 
for not eating it up, is it? Silly, if you go to great houses, you 
can’t appear there the little ragamuffin you run about here.’ 

‘ It—it wasn’t that, Bet.’ 

‘Yes, it was; I tell you it was; I know, don’t I? You 
are trying to wheedle me out of more than I mean you to have.’ 

(‘ But she knows that isn’t true,’ thought Georgie, and her arm 
fell limp by her side.) 

Poll, however, was awaiting just such a pause as followed, and 
caught at the chance to be heard. 

‘Are we not to have anything new?’ demanded she of her 
eldest sister. ‘Our things are as bad as Georgie’s.’ 

‘That won’t matter at Freshwater.’ 

‘At Freshwater? Are we going to Freshwater ?’ 

‘You did not know, then?’ said Lionel, turning to Poll. ‘I 
thought I understood that you two had consulted together ?’ 

‘She left it to me,’ said Bet, quickly, ‘and I—I fixed on the 
place a little while ago. Mr. Farrell recommended it.’ Her 
colour heightened as she spoke. 

‘You consulted him ?’ said Lionel, after a pause, during which 
the eyes of all had been on the ground. 

‘I thought he was a good person to know; and he knew at 
once. He gave me the name of some lodgings.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ very coldly. 

‘He is going to Scotland himself.’ 

All through the discussion Bet had enjoyed the thought of this 
moment; had gathered up her forces for it, and meant not to be 
defrauded of it. Once or twice already she had nearly been pre- 
mature, goaded thereto by Lionel’s pointed questions and watchful 
eyes; but it had pleased her to lull his suspicions, to lead him on, 
and then to disconcert him thoroughly. 

‘To Scotland !’ he now exclaimed, as much taken aback as she 
could wish. ‘To Scotland!’ echoed Poll and Georgie ; a bomb-shell 
thrown into their midst could not have produced a greater effect. 
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‘To the Stephen Farrells, I believe. They have a moor in 
Perthshire this year.’ 

‘The shooting season is pretty well gone by in Scotland,’ said 
Lionel quietly. ‘ When does he go?’ 

‘Next week. At least, directly we do.’ 

‘Directly we do? That seems rather strange,’ said Lionel, 
fixing his eyes upon her. ‘ We have not been talking of going. 
We have only just projected it among ourselves. How came you 
and William Farrell to be discussing our arrangements 4 

‘You can ask him that question yourself,’ retorted she, biting 
her lips, for now the heedless phrase had undone all. ‘Why do 
you speak of him like that? And why to me? Once you were 
all friends with him—now you are all against him. You,’ to 
her brother, ‘ you are a man, you know how to bully another man, 
why don’t you attack him to his face instead of hitting him be- 
hind his back? Tell him you are tired of him, you have had 
enough of him; forbid him to the house : 

‘I wish I could !’ 

‘No, Lionel; oh, dear Lionel, don’t. Bet, he didn’t mean it,’ 
Georgie flung herself between the combatants, frightened by their 
passion. ‘ Lionel, you know you didn’t mean it? And Bet, why 
will you :* 

‘Is this a family conclave ?’ said a gay voice through the open 
window. 

One by one three of the four addressed slipped away, muttering 
excuses and apologies, till only Bet was left with flaming cheeks 
and dilated eyes, betraying too well the nature of the ‘ conclave.’ 

William Farrell’s glance followed the last retreating figure till 
it vanished ; then, still standing upright, and motionless, he brought 
it back to the bowed head before him. 

‘So,’ he said, slowly, ‘I interrupted, did I ?’ 

‘A little quarrel,’ murmured she, feebly. 

‘One tothree. Not even sides. And one of the three a man !’— 
scorn in his tone. ‘If I had a sister, I should know how to treat 
her better. What? You defend him? I might have known you 
would. And, perhaps, after all,’ moving to her side and breathing 
softly in her ear, ‘if I were a brother and had such a sister 
I might be unjust to her if,’ emphatically, ‘there were such 
provocation to injustice. You suffer for me.’ Now he has taken 
her hand. ‘ It is I who am the real offender. Well, I don’t blame 
Lionel,’ continued he, after a pause. ‘Brothers ought to be 
guardians and protectors, and yours looks at me as if I werea 











hungry lion prowling round his little fold. Good fellow, I like to 
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see him scowl ; only,’ another long pause, and renewed tenderness 
in the low, well-modulated voice, ‘only you can trust me, Bet ?’ 

It was the first time he had called her by her name. 

She made an incoherent, tremulous sound—it was not speech. 

‘I could not endure it if you were to distrust me,’ continued 
he, with sudden vehemence. ‘ They do, I know. They no longer 
look on me as a friend, because they suspect I would fain be more 
than a friend. They have never been the same to me since I had 
the presumption to—to show—oh, you are so good you would deny 
this,’ as she murmured some disclaimer, ‘but it is the truth; I 
know it is the truth ;’ mournfully. 

What could she say ? 

Explain that he was labouring under some strange delusion, 
that so far from being alienated by his so-called presumption they 
were weary of his diffidence—that all he had to say was ‘Be my 
wife,’ and brother and sisters would welcome him with open arms 
to their midst. 

The simple was the impossible, as it often is. He must be left 
to find out the truth for himself. 

‘I scarcely dare speak to you now,’ proceeded he, in the same soft 
undertone. ‘Such fierce frowns and cold shoulders bid me beware. 
Shall I ever win them over, do you think? Will the time ever 
come when I may speak openly? Oh, you think it will? That 
is enough. Patience, I suppose; but how easy it is to preach 
patience, and how hard to practise it—especially when one is 
shunned and distrusted. You were speaking of me just now,’ 
continued he, confidently. ‘I read it in your faces. They were 
abusing me; you defending me. My little champion!’ Both 
hands were now fast in his. ‘May I not thank you? May I not 
say what I think of you? The one true, constant, noble : 

‘Please, Mr. Farrell, don’t.’ 

‘I won’t, and I ought not. Some day perhaps, and soon——’ 

(‘Oh, why not now ?’ she thought.) 

‘They shall acknowledge,’ a thrill of exultation in his accents, 
‘that I have a right. None shall come between us then. But 
for a brief space ’ a pause, a heavy sigh, and he unlocked the 
small, yielding hands—‘I must be content to know that I am 
trusted. You do trust me, Bet? You do believe in me ?’ 

She did—she did. 

Puzzled and bewildered as she was, there was no thought of 
distrust ; instead a blind, passionate idealisation of the man who 
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could thus be overcome by such a sense of his own worthlessness 
and her preciousness ; a renewed faith in the future and fortitude 
for the present. 

From that interview, moreover, dated a deepened feeling of 
partisanship with an injured and misunderstood lover, whom 
nobody but herself believed in; who was being ungenerously 
treated by those who ought to have known better, and whom 
coldness and suspicion cruelly wronged. 

How good he was to be so humble! Devotion such as his, he 
had hinted, was usually unpalatable, not to say incomprehensible, 
to cool outsiders. They neither liked it nor desired it. He could 
not be surprised; though she must forgive him if occasionally he 
was rather grieved. It was hard to approach a door where he had 
once been kindly received, and find such a change. 

Ere he left she burned with resentment towards Lionel, towards 
Georgie, towards even Poll, who had not spirit to be an aggressor, 
and was no good as an ally. She held aloof from them all and 
went her own way, sore and humiliated, lonely and isolated, 
detached, estranged ; more and more ready as the days passed for 
what lay before her. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


‘THAT BEGGAR BILL.’ 





‘Wao do you think is here, stopping at the inn, and was on 
his way over to pay his respects to you and the girls, only 
I stopped him, telling him you were out for the day?’ said Mr. 
Stephen Farrell, addressing his wife, and letting his game bag fall 
on the floor in order to mop his brow as he spoke. He had been 
out on the moor, and though it was the last day of September the 
weather was warm. ‘Eh? Who do you think? That beggar 
Bill—Bill Farrell. I could scarcely believe my eyes. I thought 
he was bottled up at the bank while Tom and Charles were sky- 
larking. I know I was told so.’ 

‘And he is here?’ replied the lady, but without the same 
surprise, for Ardguscie Lodge was on the highroad to everywhere, 
or so it seemed to her, and stray appearances were common. 

So William Farrell was at the inn? Very well. She had no 
objection. To tell the truth, once out of Farrell range, Matilda 
thought but little about the family, considering who and what 
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she was; and could the devoted Mrs. Tom have heard the tone of 
her present remark it may be doubted if she would ever again 
have felt quite the same towards her sister-in-law. Indifference 
to dear William ! 

Even her husband regarded his phlegmatic partner with a 
certain impatience. 

‘Well? You're not astonished? I was, I can tell you. I 
should as soon have thought of meeting the Khan of Tartary up 
there by the burn-side as Cockney Bill. What does he care for 
heather, brae, and mountain peak?’ The speaker expanded his 
chest gloriously. ‘Give him the cries of the newsboys and the 
roll of the ’buses; give him his own bank parlour all to himself, 
with fat Tom and thick-headed Charles out of the way, and that’s 
all he cares about. I should have said so at least; but here 
he is! Sick of it for once, I suppose, and made a dash for a 
breath of fresh air. I told him he could not have come to a better 
place.’ 

‘You met him accidentally ?’ 

‘Came upon him slap. I had just crossed the bridge, and 
was looking down into the pool to see if there were a chance for 
the boys to run up with a rod—but there isn’t, the water’s too 
high—when I heard a step, and there was Bill, all got up in 
Highland togs—no, no, not the kilt,’ laughing ; ‘ only smart shoot- 
ing clothes—uncommonly smart too. I’m bound to say he never 
looked better. He must have gone to a decent tailor for 
once : 

‘Dear me, what if he did?’ cried she, roused at last. She 
was not a dressy woman, and her husband’s penchant for fine 
coats and his talk about them was an occasional annoyance. ‘<I 
suppose you had something else to say to each other than to 
talk about tailors?’ sarcastically. ‘I suppose you asked him 
here? Though really, with Lord Umfreville coming F 

‘Aye, with Lord Umfreville coming—that was what I said. 
We are full, aren’t we ?’ 

‘Not absolutely full as regards room, perhaps.’ The lady 
pondered and frowned. ‘We could—but it makes so many for 
the servants, Stephen. You know we have never had a bedroom 
empty of late ; and it is not as if we had our whole sta , 

‘Pll tell Bilf so.’ 

‘Don’t let him think us unkind,’ uneasily. As regarded 
hospitality Matilda was true to Farrell traditions. 

‘Unkind? Well, I don’t know. To be sure it does seem a 
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bit thick that we can’t find a dog-hole for a relation in a house 
like this,’ and he glanced upwards, for the two were beneath the 
windows, and there were more of them than he liked to see at the 
moment. ‘I can’t put it on the rooms, but I can put it on the 
servants,’ said he, tentatively. ‘And as for the unkindness, we 
can’t help what he thinks.’ 


‘ What did you say to him ?’ 

He had said more than he meant to acknowledge. In the 
effusion of the meeting, in his character of jolly kinsman and 
successful sportsman trudging home laden with trophies of the 
chase, he had been startled into a jubilant welcome followed by 
something that was as good as an invitation before he knew what 
he was saying, and had presently put the case to himself thus: 
‘She may say what she likes; a cousin’s a cousin. Whichever of 
them it had been I couldn’t have shut my door in his face. She 
may thank her stars it’s Billy. Bill’s not a bad chap, and out 
and away the best of the lot. His going to the inn showed that; 
the others would have thrown themselves upon us without mercy, 
taking their welcome for granted. Well, and why shouldn't 
they ?’ relenting somewhat. ‘ Ain’t we all of one blood? And, 
hang it all! we can find bite and sup for each other without being 
broke for it.’ 

At the moment there was a curious resemblance between the 
ruddy-faced sportsman and a certain hook-nosed old gentleman 
whose portrait adorned the private parlour in Farrell’s Bank: no 
one could have doubted the ‘one blood’ which was now stirring 
honestly enough, and seemed to infuse itself into Stephen Farrell’s 
very phraseology. He both looked and felt and talked like an 
honest bowrgeots at such times. 

‘ Still it was deuced sensible and considerate of Bill to go to 
the inn,’ pondered he, afresh. ‘And so I shall tell her. She can 
invite him or not, as she pleases. With Lord Umfreville coming 
—good Lord!’ For a thought had occurred, and he stood still to 
digest it. 

He stood still and laughed to the surrounding solitudes, offer- 
ing them the joke, as it were. 

‘Bless my soul! I see it all now. That's it, is it, Master 
Bill? The sly fox! He’s got hold of Umfreville’s being on the 
horizon, and wants an introduction to the lady’s uncle, in spite 
of holding the uncle cheap to the lady, as I heard him do with 
these very ears not six months ago! Come, this looks like busi- 
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ness. And when it’s a case of busimess I know where I am with 
Billy Farrell. Now, then, what’s to be done?’ mused he, tramp- 
ing on. 

For he had a spouse to manage, and circumspection availed 
much with Matilda. To rush at her all exuberance, his manner 
compelling joyful acceptance of the news he brought, would have 
been to damn his cousin’s chance on the instant; whereas now? 
And he thought out his programme carefully. 

For one thing, not a breath of Lord Umfreville as a magnet. 
His wife did not ‘ cotton’ to that idea; had never liked the Colvin 
lassies, nor accorded them the slightest consideration. If he said 
anything about business interests ‘ Mrs. S$ ’ would be equally 
impervious. ‘Can’t stand the shop!’ He shook his head. He 
decided to run Billy on the relation tack pure and simple. 

When it was demanded of him, therefore, what he had said to 
his cousin he replied, with certain reservations— 

‘Oh, I said—said what I could. Told him to come along to- 
morrow and see you and the girls. Told him it was no use coming 
to-day ; 

‘You did not invite him to stay here ?’ 

‘N—no, no, not exactly. Said something generally; but of 
course he knows J don’t do the inviting ; it has to come from you. 
I think you know.’ After a pause, during which he perceived signs 
of relenting, ‘I think we'll have to do it, if we can. Unless we 
can say positively we haven’t a bed r 

‘I told you we could not say that.’ 

‘We could say it so that it would be true enough. We could 
say we were sorry we couldn’t take him in. ‘Take him in” may 
mean anything, any mortal thing. In our case it would mean on 
the servants’ account. We are just picnicing here, with nothing 
comfortable—he would understand. Considering that he has 
turned up on his own hook, absolutely and entirely on his own 
hook—without any sort of invitation from us—what d’ye think ? 
I don’t altogether like to do it, but still > and he affected a 
doubtful and disturbed demeanour, similar to her own. 

‘I hardly think we can help ourselves, Stephen.’ 

‘Don’t put yourself about, you know. I am afraid this is a 
bother to you. My people are rather nuisances.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, I never said so; I never thought so; yours or 
mine, it is all one to me.’ For the time being Matilda was a 
Farrell valiantly. ‘Iam sure your relations have always a wel- 
come at Hay Farm.’ 
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‘So they say. They all say that, everyone of ’em. Billy 
inquired most kindly after you.’ 

‘I think we ought to invite him, Stephen.’ 

Now he was triumphant; now he could afford to be generous. 
‘As you please. Of course it is as yow please, Matilda. Just 
think it over; and, if you find you can doit, I make no doubt 
you'll find Billy more than grateful. He can be very pleasant, 
too, when he likes,’ and he shouldered his gun and went indoors. 

It did not in the least surprise him to hear presently the trot of 
a horse beneath his dressing-room window, and when he saw David, 
the groom, take the turn towards the village in which for the pre- 
sent his cousin was located he smiled to himself as many a wily 
husband had done before him. 

‘She couldn’t even wait till to-morrow,’ chuckled he. 


‘It is really very lucky.’ 

The words fell agreeably on the ear of paterfamilias as he 
entered the drawing-room, where the party were assembled for 
dinner. 

‘Papa, I am saying your meeting William and asking him 
here is very lucky. Max Pierpoint has failed us.’ 

‘No ?’ said Stephen, pulling up short. ‘Then you’d have had 
nobody for Lord Umfreville if I hadn’t collared Billy?’ cried 
he, with the profoundest sense of achievement imaginable. 

‘ Nobody.’ 

‘And your mother and I all but cold-shouldered him from the 
door !’ 

The stars in their courses were certainly fighting for Billy; a 
few days sooner or later, and he would have been received with at 
the best cool indifference, whereas now his good fortune had pro- 
pelled him into the bull’s-eye of the right moment to appear, and 
he was hailed with enthusiasm. 

‘Because, you see, we don’t know Lord Umfreville, and he may 
be a regular stick,’ confided Mildred to her cousin, directly they 
met. ‘It is only papa who has met him, and one can’t always 
take papa’s word for people. Besides, we never asked him to come 
now; we asked him a month ago, when there was the shooting 
and all sorts of things going on. You don’t know what to do - 
with a man when he won’t come when he’s asked, and will come 
when he’s not asked. Everything’s over now.’ 

‘Not quite, is it? Your father has asked me to shoot with 
him this afternoon.’ 
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‘Oh, well,’ said she, laughing. Then, with a bright idea, 
‘You don’t come as a stranger and a shooting man. Yow are 
different.’ 

‘You are very good to say so.’ 

‘It is no great matter to you whether the sport is good or bad. 
At least, if bad, you can’t reproach us with it. But Lord Umfre- 
ville received a ceremonious invitation for a specified object— 
refused at the time, with a postscript about looking us up later— 
then wrote three days ago, calmly offering himself! Do you call 
that good manners ?’ 

(‘Can’t she hold her tongue?’ thought Stephen, snappishly.) 
He never could get his family to see things from what he termed 
a cosmopolitan point of view. 

‘I should say Lord Umfreville is of the casual sort.’ 

It was not William Farrell’s place to pronounce more definitely 
on his ‘manners.’ ‘ But I dare say most doors are open to him.’ 
He wished to find out if it were so. 

‘ There’s no reason why they should be open.’ 

(‘Drat that child!’ from Stephen, gloomily twirling his 
thumbs, unable to stop the flow.) 

All unconscious, the speaker proceeded, ‘He has a title, of 
course ; and a place—or places—but he is nothing in himself: : 

‘ Nothing?’ shouted her father, unable to restrain himself 
longer. ‘ He is peer of the realm, and—and F 

‘And?’ said Billy, encouragingly. (‘That'll bother him,’ 
thought he.) 

‘Pshaw! It’s not for me to tot upa man’s merits and virtues, 
who is doing me the honour to—to , 

‘To come when he’s not asked,’ laughed Mildred. 

When the gentlemen were alone Stephen apologised for her. 
‘Girls were like that,’ he said. ‘She fancies I want him for one 
of them. It’s all nonsense,’ loftily. ‘ One may surely ask a bachelor 
sportsman to come and shoot your moor and be presented to your 
wife and daughters without having designs upon him, eh, Billy ? 
Umfreville is not a marrying man, I should say.’ 

‘Should you?’ said Billy. (‘ What about Leonora Massitur ?’ 
thought he.) 

‘He is poor, argued Stephen eyeing his cigar, for the two 
were smoking outside; ‘deuced poor for his rank; and they tell 
me a bit of a screw too,’ confidentially. ‘Mind, I only heard that. 
It mayn’t be true. Then he’s not young. He’s pretty nearly as 

old as Iam; if he had meant to marry he’d have done it before 
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now. You know all about that, eh?’ jogging his cousin’s elbow ; 
‘you know that we Benedicts get all the kicks and none of the 
halfpence. Well, about Umfreville; his big place is Ughtred 
Manor. Stop! Yes, yes! that’s the name. Your friends the 
Colvins, they know Ughtred Manor well, I suppose?’ and he shot 
a glance. 

‘I thought Lord Umfreville never lived there,’ said Billy, as if 
interested in the narration, which indeed he was to a certain 
extent. He had not planned this raid on Ardguscie Lodge with- 
out being aware that he would fall in with Lord Umfreville. He 
knew before his hosts did that Lord Umfreville was making up his 
mind to be there at a certain time. ‘ What can a single man do 
in a huge family seat?’ continued he, placidly smoking. 

‘He'll live at it fast enough when he’s married—that is to 
say, if he marries,’ the speaker corrected himself. ‘It isn’t money 
that|keeps him from it now. He has saved enough—but I’m only 
talking hearsay,’ for he found himself insensibly letting out much 
that he desired to keep in. ‘I only told you in order that you 
might see J’m not hankering after him for a son-in-law,’ feeling 
that he had effectually disposed of that idea. 

Billy smiled to himself. 

But he found Lord Umfreville of use to him all the same. So 
much taken up was honest Stephen by the prospect of entertaining 
his noble guest, so completely was his mind distracted betwixt 
sporting hopes and fears, weather prophecies, and household 
discrepancies, that he had no time nor thought for anything else. 
The allusion to the Colvins above stated was the only one let fall 
by him during the whole period of his cousin’s visit. 

Moreover, ‘ He'll have the sense to hold his tongue till he sees 
how the land lies,’ cogitated the diplomatist. ‘Trust Bill not to 
put his foot in it,’ which trust, we must add, was not misplaced. 

Lord Umfreville was not to be sent for till evening, and 
William Farrell had been rattled over the fine, broad moorland 
road between Ardguscie village and Ardguscie Lodge soon after 
breakfast ; so that a morning and an afternoon had to be wiled 
away, the former in sociable intercourse, the latter in an apology 
for sport, before the arrival of the great man. 

‘We must keep all we can for him, but we can pick down a 
bird or two,’ quoth Stephen, apologetically. ‘It’s rough walking 
and scarce shots nowadays. I wish you had come sooner. We 
could have shown you some bags worth having last month.’ 

They did fairly well, however, and descended from the heights 
as light began|to wane. 
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‘You are in good condition, Bill.” The older man, who was 
warm and somewhat brown, eyed the younger approvingly. 

‘I take care to keep so.’ William looked at his watch, 
replaced it, and remarked on the pace at which the last mile had 
been covered. They were now upon the road. 

‘I take regular exercise,’ continued he. ‘Thomas does not; 
that’s what plays the mischief with him. And I say,’ suddenly, 
‘if you have any influence with Thomas you might do him a good 
turn. You could do it better than I. I'll tell you how it stands ; 
you know I got him to go abroad? Well, it was because I didn’t 
like his look ; I know old Tom in and out, and he is in rather a 
bad way. He has always eaten too much, and now,’ pausing 
significantly. 

‘The other thing ?’ said Stephen, raising his eyebrows. 

‘I am afraid of it, deucedly afraid of it; it is growing upon 
him. Here a glass and there a glass; you never know when that 
once begins where it will stop.’ 

‘Good Lord, no. So that is it? I thought he looked more 
pulpy than usual this summer; short-breathed too. Unhealthy- 
looking altogether.’ 

‘Mind you, I don’t say it has got into a habit, but it might 
get. It’s beginning. I did what I could for him; frightened 
him and packed him off to Homburg with the address of the 
stiffest doctor there, a fellow who won’t stand any nonsense. 
Priscilla writes that he is ever so much better.’ 

‘ That’s all right.’ 

‘But they talk of coming home now. It’s a pity they should. 
What I thought was, do you ever write to Tom ?’ 

‘Oddly enough, I was thinking of writing to Tom this very 
day, about some wire fencing. We are going to fence in some 
land at Hay Farm, and Tom has got the right kind; I want to 
know who to get it from. Well, I could put?in a word?’ inter- 
rogatively. 

‘Say that I’m here and we’ve been talking shop, and agree 
that there’s no sort of need for him to hurry back; you can say it 
from me as well as from yourself. And from yourself you might 
add that if you were in his place you would—oh, you know well 
enough what to say now you’ve got the tip.’ 

‘I can put it very strong, too.’ 

‘From yourself,’ said Billy, emphatically. ‘He must not 
think we have been putting our heads together over him.’ 

‘But I might say we have been talking over his looks and 
health, eh ? Brotherly and cousinly solicitude, eh ?’ 
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‘So long as you stick to that you will be safe enough.’ 

‘Does Charles suspect anything ?’ said Stephen after a pause. 

‘Did you ever know Charles suspect anything in his life?’ 
retorted the other, with a humorous look. 

Both gentlemen laughed. 

‘ Poor old Charles !’ said Billy, affectionately. For a moment 
he seemed as though ready to say more, but stopped himself. 
After all Charles was his brother. 

‘ What is he about ?’ inquired the cousin. 

‘Dandling the baby by the sea. At Cromer.’ 

‘Cromer? Vile place. Suburban.’ Stephen snuffed the 
Highland air complacently. ‘Never could abide those sort of 
villa places. Why don’t you take a moor, Bill? You are not the 
suburban sort,’ continued he, with patronising affability. ‘This 
sort of thing is quite in your line, eh?’ 

Bill, however, was modest. 

‘I dare say you can always get what shooting you want. A 
bachelor is different from a family man. So Charles and Emma 
are at Cromer ?’ 

‘And long may they remain there.’ Frankness seemed the 
order of the day. ‘For all the good the poor old fellow is to us,’ 
owned Billy, as though driven to say it, ‘ he might be at Cromer 
all the year round. He has been making a muddle lately 
He broke off short, as reluctant to say more. It was enough. 
Stephen cocked his ears. 

‘ Usually does muddle whatever he touches, eh? Isn’t that it? 
Anything more than usual ?’ 

‘Well, no; I can put it right—if I am let alone to do it. No, 
it’s nothing serious. Between ourselves I am no more keen to 
have Charles back at the shop than Thomas ; for different reasons, 
of course. Now if you were coming a 

‘Can’t come just yet, my boy ’—but the flattering ‘ you’ was 
not lost—‘ not just yet. They have let me in for some country- 
house visits—houses the girls want to go to, and it’s only fair they 
should—before we return south. If there is anything you want 
to consult me about i 

But there was nothing, nothing in particular. Certainly nothing 
worth bringing a man all the way from Scotland for. ‘What time 
do you propose returning ?’ inquired Billy, carelessly. 

It appeared that a round had been proposed which would 
occupy the best part of a month. ‘ You see this is the time when 
everybody does it,’ explained Stephen, quite the man of fashion. 
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‘I know they won’t hear of Hay Farm till November, if then. 
Being here, we may as well knock off one or two Scotch folks to 
begin with. There’s Strome Castle—may get a bit of deer-stalking 
there—and the Camerons—Sir George Cameron is an old friend of 
mine—and—and there are one or two other : 

‘ Minor cards,’ urbanely commented Billy. 

‘Just so. Then we'll take Yorkshire and Cheshire on the way 
home ; aye, it will be November, fully November, before you see 
my face in Lombard Street. But you don’t want me, you don’t 
want me; you are the man for the bank, Bill. Stick to it, and 
you'll pull us all through.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Billy, laughing. 

He had now completed the business which took him north, 
done what he wanted to do, and found out what he wanted to 
know. His mind was free for Lord Umfreville. 

Lord Umfreville was a little bit of amusement thrown in. To 
meet him would be interesting and desirable; and, as we have 
said, his lordship’s movements were so far of importance to his 
niece’s admirer as to induce William Farrell to time his own 
arrival at Ardguscie simultaneously with that of the more im- 
portant guest ; yet had there been no such personage in existence 
he would still have appeared upon the scene. 

But who so easy and disengaged and charmingly interested 
in all the little leisurely manceuvres wherewith his hosts sought to 
beguile the empty twilight hour as William the interloper? Had 
he letters to write? The post went in an hour. 

No, he had none. 

Would he care to read the paper? The London paper had 
come by the afternoon delivery. 

He would not look at the paper. 

‘ Let us simply loaf,’ pleaded he. ‘ You can’t think what a 





_ rest it is just to be here and do nothing and think of nothing. 


What an evening! What a scene!’ gazing on a golden sunset 
with rapture. ‘It is a luxury simply to exist ; and the last thing 
one wants,’ looking round with a smile, ‘is to be reminded of the 
existence of others. Are you going anywhere? May I come 
with you?’ to Maud and Mildred, who had joined the party out- 
side. ‘ Will you take an idle fellow in tow? Do you ever know 
what it is to feel absolutely idle, Maud ?’ 

Maud could not say she did. 

‘Do you?’ to Mildred. 

Well, no. Mildred usually had something to be busy about. 
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‘ You don’t know what it is to feel you mind utterly vacant,’ 
proceeded he, dreamily—‘ to yield yourself completely to the 
passing hour? Then, my dear cousins, you don’t know one of the 
greatest pleasures in life. You don’t know’—he paused to smile 
again—‘ what I am feeling now.’ 

Again his eye took in the landscape while yet in a manner 
including his companions ; and to suit his mood they loitered and 
lingered, chatting of this thing and that; now halting to note 
the red clouds which hovered on the mountain-tops, now to hear 
the low rumbling of hidden waterfalls: anything and everything 
seemed to please the happy idler! And who would have guessed 
that all the time beneath that mask head and heart were else- 
where, far, far from the peaceful spot and passing hour; and 
that through that brain, vaunted at rest, the blood was surging 
wildly ? 


We do not propose to describe Lord Umfreville further than 
to say he was a small shred of a man, pale-faced, lantern-jawed, 
with ferret-like eyes which were for ever on the look-out for any 
advantage which might accrue to himself. He had no friendly 
friends, no relationly relations, and he promptly quarrelled with 
anybody who asked a favour of him. 

A good deal more might be said, but is not worth the saying. 

It chanced that his lordship, who liked to get his shooting for 
nothing, as he did everything else, heard that the civil banking 
fellow (poor Stephen! and he kept the bank so studiously in the 
background !), to whom he had been casually introduced, rented 
moors every now and again, on which he had condescended to 
talk to Stephen. 

They had talked about family affairs, as we know, and by-and- 
by the present invitation had ensued. 

Really there seems nothing more to be said, except, to be 
sure, that our readers have had a hint of certain aspirations which 
may have interested them in some slight degree, wherefore we 
may add that it was true that in a feeble, covetous fashion Lord 
Umfreville did actually contemplate annexing his neighbour Miss 
Massitur and her property, which, though not adjoining his own, 
was in its vicinity. 

He had made what he thought some progress in this laudable 
endeavour, and Leonora, girl-like, had laughed over it in con- 
fidence with her new-found friends. 

Perhaps the jest might not have transpired, but even Bet, the 
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high-souled where matters within her comprehenion were con- 
cerned, saw no harm in prattling of what was so obviously in her 
eyes an absurdity to an intimate like the adorable Billy. This 
was in the days when Billy was adorable and nothing more. 

The sisters forgot, but he remembered what passed on the 
occasion. 

He was now prepared to turn it to advantage. 

And he did so, as he did all things, well and skilfully. Nota 
word was dropped during the first evening, nor yet throughout 
the early hours of the following day; but that day was to be the 
last of the present amalgamation, and accordingly— 

‘You know the Massiturs ?’ he let fall easily, on a lounge 
round the doors. ‘I believe I heard them speak of you when I 
was at Henham the other day.’ 

Lord Umfreville, a shade surprised, owned he did know the 
Massiturs. It may be added that no one else at Ardguscie was 
cognisant of the acquaintanceship, and that even the whereabouts 
of King’s Beacon, to which it was understood that Lady Blanche 
and her niece periodically retired, was a dead letter to Essex 
people. The few who visited at Henham Park found conversation 
in its surroundings or general items. 

‘They are just off to Worcestershire,’ continued Billy ; ‘and, 
by the way, the Colvins—hum—ah !’ affecting to recollect and 
hesitate. 

‘Eh? You know them too?’ said his lordship, still more 
surprised. ‘Oh—ah—yes,’ thinking out the case for himself. 
‘My sister’s children,’ shortly. 

‘A nice young fellow, your nephew. Lady Blanche Massitur 
has taken up him and his sisters tremendously. Some of them 
are at King’s Beacon now.’ 

Lord Umfreville puffed his cigar. 

‘They have settled down in our locality, you know,’ continued 


his companion, sociably, ‘and are making themselves very popular. 


> 





Lionel Colvin is as fine a young fellow 

‘What age is he ?’ sharply. 

‘’Pon my word I don’t know.’ (A rum question that for an 
uncle toask!) Aloud: ‘He might be any age. Heis old enough 
to steer his own boat, anyhow. The sisters are pretty j 

‘So was their mother. A damned sight too pretty.’ (The 
family skeleton was on the best of terms with Lord Umfreville, 
who was never ashamed to acknowledge him in company.) ‘ Look 
here, Mr. Farrell,’ said he now: ‘as you know so much you may 
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as well know a little more. I'll have nothing to do with those 
confounded young people. I’ve nothing against them; their 
father was—was too good for her, their mother—my sister. If 
they take after him, well and good; I’m glad to hear it. If they 
take after her, so much the worse for them. And as my connection 
with them comes through her—d’ye see? Anyhow they must 
stand on their own feet, for I can’t do anything for them, and 
they needn’t think it.’ 

‘T understand.’ 

‘They told you about me, I suppose ?’ suspiciously. 

‘I don’t think I ever heard your nephew mention your name.’ 

‘Hum!’ not over-pleased. ‘A proud young pup, I dare say. 
Thinks he’s as good as anybody.’ 

‘Quite as good,’ said Billy, laughing; ‘and if Miss Leonora 
Massitur thinks so too, as I hear is rumoured / 

‘Ah!’ 

‘He may vindicate his perspicuity. ‘Coming events cast 
their shadows before,” you know.’ 

‘Damn coming events!’ 

Billy smoked in silence. 

‘Does that young fool think he is going to marry an heiress 
with one of the first places in the county?’ growled Lord 
Umfreville savagely. ‘He must have a cool cheek. He who 
was left a beggar on our hands, and had to be brought up by 
charity ! a clerk in an office !’ 

‘You forget that he has a very nice little place of his own 
now,’ said Billy, suavely. ‘And though I don’t know what his 
income may be——’ 

‘Eight hundred a year among the lot of them!’ 

‘Indeed! A very nice little sum. Not enough to propose to 
a penniless girl upon, but then Miss Massitur is not a penniless 
girl. At any rate he has met with some encouragement, I know.’ 

‘From that old harridan Lady Blanche ? ’ 

‘I should say more likely from Miss Leonora herself. He is 
handsome and gentlemanlike , 

‘Gentlemanlike? Of course he’s that,’ shortly; ‘you didn’t 
suppose my sister’s son would be a bounder? As for his being 
handsome—what’s he like ?’ 

‘ Dark—slight—good figure and carries himself well.’ 

‘A favourite with women ?’ 

‘That I am not in a position to tell you. I have never seen him 
in company with any women but his sisters and the Massitur ladies,’ 
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‘ That’s enough ; it’s the Massitur ladies I wish to know about. 
Has the young scamp any chance? Or is it a piece of folly pure 
and simple ? 

‘Indeed, Lord Umfreville, I am happy to tell you that I 
think he has a very good chance. He is at King’s Beacon now, 
as I said. He has been invited to stay there for a fortnight, 
and j 





‘A fortnight !’ 

‘Looks like business, doesn’t it? If Lady Blanche and her 
niece were not favourable he would hardly have been asked for so 
long a time. He and his sister—one of his sisters—went there 
—let me see—’ affecting to consider. 

‘Yesterday? The day before?’ Lord Umfreville eyed his 
companion impatiently. ‘The visit has just begun, I suppose ?’ 

‘Really I can’t say; but I fancy they have been there nearly 
a week. Such a marriage would be the making of Lionel Colvin,’ 
proceeded the speaker, cordially ; ‘and I assure you it looks very 
like coming off; not that it is imminent. Indeed, I may have 
been a little premature in alluding to it; but if no other fellow 
comes along, and he has the run of King’s Beacon for the next 
three or four months, I shouldn’t mind backing him to win. It 
is everything having a clear course at the start, you know, on 
such occasions.’ 

An unpleasant smile sat upon Lord Umfreville’s lips. 

‘That’s what my nephew reckons on, is it? A hole-and-corner 
wooing ? All kept dark till the thing’s done ; then to crow and flap 
his wings before the world?’ After a minute he lifted a pair of 
cunning eyes. ‘I think I ought to be there to back the winner 
too, eh, Farrell? Support the family, and all that. It would 
look well for Master Lionel to have the head of the house cheering 
him on; and though he may be at King’s Beacon and I at 
Ughtred Manor : 

‘To be sure, I forgot ; your place is in the same county.’ 

‘In the same parish. At least I suppose so; I don’t know 
much about parishes. Anyhow there’s only half a dozen miles 
between them. Thank you for telling me, Mr. Farrell,’ with a 
sudden resumption of such dignity as he had begun with; ‘I'll 
think over what can be done to further the poor boy’s suit. It 
would be a pity he shouldn’t succeed. And it would be the ruin 
of him if any other fellow were to come along, eh ?’ meaningly. 

Before he started the following morning the departing traveller 

overheard the following between his host and fellow-guest : 
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‘I can’t stop, thanks; awfully good of you to wish it. But I 
am due in Worcestershire—um—um—um.’ 

The listener drew a breath of exultation. 

‘So that will give our young gentleman something to think 
about, something to keep him busy. He won’t be in a hurry to 
leave King’s Beacon with Uncle Umph looking daggers at him 
and all sorts of sweet things at his Leonora. I think he’ll not be 
able to make out the little trip to Freshwater, which was to be 
the finish up. He'll have to give up that idea if he’s to hold his 
own with the heiress.’ 

A pause. Then, ‘ That wishy-washy thing, and—Bet !’ said 
William Farrell aloud, and broke into a harsh laugh. 












(To be continued.) 

















Egypt in the Middle Ages.’ 


T is a singular fact that the history of Egypt presents itself to 
most of us as either fabulously old or quite modern. We 
know the extremes, and we do not trouble ourselves much about 
what comes between. The extraordinary development of archzo- 
logy during the century now expiring, the wonderful discoveries 
of Petrie, Naville, de Morgan, and the rest of the noble army of 
diggers who have sifted the sands of Egypt with such astonishing 
success, have made the life of the ancient Egyptians almost as 
familiar to us as that of Pericleian Greece. And, at the other end 
of the scale, recent events, personal travel, the newspapers, and 
innumerable books—especially the classical work of Sir Alfred 
Milner—have brought modern Egypt as close to us as Paris, and 
filled us with pride as we have watched that splendid revival of 
sound and masterly government which—next to that organism, 
which, as Mr. Skrine says, is ‘the wonder and envy of mankind,’ 
our great dependency of India—forms the most admirable achieve- 
ment of English public servants in modern times. Thus we 
know fairly well what was doing in Egypt, say, 1900 years B.c., 
and what is going on there now in the 1900th year after Christ. 
Certain intermediate periods—such as the rule of the Ptolemies, 
lately brought within the reach of the general reader by Professor 
Mahaffy—are not quite unfamiliar. But between the time when 
Cleopatra sailed the Nile on her state dahabiya and the day when 
the Empress Eugénie opened the Suez Canal to the ocean liners 
there is a great gulf fixed, across which, rari nantes, only a few 
detached events or names float. The accident of a moving 
romance has rescued the age of Cyril and Hypatia from popular 
oblivion ; the genius of the immortal Scott has created for us a 
true type of Saracen knightliness in ‘The Talisman ;’ and the 
devoted Sieur de Joinville has led us in the footsteps of his heroic 


' A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, April 28, 1900. 
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master to the fatal field of Mansura, where the chivalry of France 
was trampled under the horsemen of the Mamluk queen. 

Yet the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs was not the least 
important phase of that colossal wave of expansion which fills one 
of the most wonderful chapters in history. That great and 
sudden rush of an obscure and numerically insignificant nation to 
the eastern and western boundaries of the Roman Empire, and 
almost to the limits of the orbis veteribus notus, is the most 
amazing event of the second millennium of our era. There 
seemed no adequate reason why the flood of conquest should stop 
when and where it did. The zeal for God and his prophet was 
still hot when the Saracens were turned back at Tours, and though 
Europe may justly be proud of her Charles Martel, we may be 
sure that if the Arabs had really been minded to plant a mosque 
at Paul’s Cross, where a shivering muezzin should chant the call 
to prayer in a London fog, the army of the Franks could not have 
stopped them. It was not Tours alone that saved England from 
becoming a province of the caliphate: we must also thank our 
enviable climate. The Arab realised that in the lands of the 
Hyperboreans there was no sun worth basking in. Of all the 
surges of that wave of conquest, the one that rolled over Egypt 
was the smoothest. Egypt was invaded almost by an accident, 
by a General’s whim, and against the judgment of the Caliph 
Omar, the supreme head of Islam. So hesitating was the 
enterprise that it was not thought expedient to send a large 
force. It is a very common mistake to imagine that all Oriental 
invasions were composed of vast hordes of people. It was not so 
even with the later Tatar campaigns, and in the case of Egypt the 
Arabs marched gaily into the country in December 639 with four 
thousand men—to drive out the Roman legions! The adventure, 
however, was not so mad as it seemed. The Roman power was 
far from settled at that time. The Persians had held Egypt for 
ten years early in the seventh century, and Heraclius had only 
just recovered it. Moreover, the Egyptians were by no means 
content with Roman rule, and quite ready for any change. It 
must be remembered that they had had so many political changes 
that the ordinary Egyptians scarcely cared who might be master 
now. But the Church cared very much, and the Church was on 
the side of the Arabians. In their patriotic hatred of the esta- 
blished Greek Church of Constantinople, the Copts or national 
Christians of Egypt were ready to help even the Muslims. At 
their patriarch’s bidding they betrayed Pelusium, and after the 
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taking of Memphis (or Misr) in the autumn of 640 and the sur- 
render of its Roman fortress of Babylon in the following spring 
they aided the invaders in every way, with bridge making, trans- 
port, and supplies. Thus the conquest became merely a question 
of driving out an army of occupation with the concurrence of the 
inhabitants. 

The Treaty of Misr was arranged on such liberal terms that any 
suspicions the people may still have entertained in regard to their 
conquerors must have been dispelled. The Egyptians were gua- 
ranteed the free exercise of their religion, their churches were 
declared inviolable, and the one important exaction was the pay- 
ment of a poll-tax by all non-Muslims. Nor was the surrender of 
Alexandria, the last foothold of the demoralised Romans, attended 
by acts of violence. We possess a graphic narrative handed down 
from a soldier in the Saracen army. He tells how, when the 
troops approached Alexandria, their General received a letter from 
the Governor (meaning perhaps the Patriarch Cyrus) proposing 
peace ; how the letter was read aloud to the army, and then sent 
to the Caliph, all the way to Medina, for his instructions; how 
the troops waited in camp whilst the messenger went and returned 
the long desert route ; and how, when the Caliph’s acceptance was 
announced, ‘the whole army shouted, “‘ Allahu Akbar” (‘ God is 
most great”), ‘the loudest Te Deum they had shouted since they 
entered the land.’ In spite of numerous popular stories, there 
was no siege of Alexandria—merely a tame capitulation. John of 
Nikiu, a nearly contemporary Christian chronicler, states that 
there was no pillage or violence. ‘Amr levied the tribute, took 
nothing from the churches, and protected the inhabitants. The 
well-known legend of the burning of the (already burnt) Alexan- 
drian Library is found in no author earlier than six centuries after 
the supposed event. It is not mentioned by the contemporary 
John of Nikiu, nor is it found in the early Arab chroniclers, who 
had no motive for suppressing it, or in the Greek historians, who 
would have been glad to record it. It was reserved for a Syrian 
monk and a Baghdad physician in the thirteenth century to reveal 
the secret that had lain hidden for six hundred years. 

After the capitulation of Alexandria in October 641 the rest 
of the country submitted without resistance. ‘Go forth,’ said 
‘Amr to his little army, ‘ go forth, now that the season is gracious. 
When the milk curdles and the leaves wither and the mosquitoes 
swarm, then come back to your tents.’ So they spread over the 
land in the beautiful Egyptian winter, and the whole country from 
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the Red Sea to Libya, and from the mouths of the Nile to the 
First Cataract, became a province of the Caliphate. Thenceforth 
no serious invasion! troubled Egypt for more than five centuries. 
Immediately after the conquest ‘Amr laid the foundations of a 
new capital, and his choice of a site was significant. Alexandria, 
the capital of European emperors, was deposed, and the metropolis 
was once more established at Memphis. In other words, the Egypt 
of the Muslims was to face towards Arabia, and no longer towards 
Europe. The Arabs had not grasped the modern doctrine that 
Egypt, from a strategic point of view, is an island, and that no 
power can hold it unless it also commands the sea. At that time 
the Muslims had a positive horror of the sea, yet they contrived to 
hold Egypt for nearly nine centuries without ever pretending to 
more than a tolerable fleet. The one idea of the Caliph ‘Omar in 
regard to Egypt was to keep in touch with the Arab army there. 
He had no imperial views, and to him Medina was ever the om- 
phalos of the world. If the army were posted at Alexandria, it 
might be cut off from Arabia by the flooded Nile; but with 
Memphis constant communication by the desert was easy, and the 
army of Egypt could always be summoned to the aid of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. The site chosen for the new capital was, 
therefore, just north of the Memphis of that day and close to the 
Roman fortress of Babylon. The Nile at that time ran under the 
walls of the fortress, and near here, on the spot where his tent had 
been pitched during the siege, ‘Amr founded the new city of 
Fustat, or ‘the Tent ;’ built the first mosque in Egypt, which 
still stands after countless restorations ; and put up the simple house 
in which he dwelt, like the plain soldier he was, and whence he 
crossed over the road every Friday to lead the prayers of the 
Faithful. The building of that mosque sealed Egypt for Islam, 
and the seal has never been broken. 

For three hundred and thirty years (641-969) Egypt was a 
mere province of the Caliphate, like Mesopotamia and Khorasan, 
and was ruled by one hundred and twenty successive Governors 
appointed by the Caliphs, first of Damascus, afterwards of Baghdad. 
For the first two centuries (641-856) these Governors were almost 
all Arabs, during the third century (856-969) they were nearly 
all Turks. Of the ninety-four Arab Governors we possess but 
meagre notices. They were either favourites of the reigning 
Caliph or chiefs of powerful tribes, and were transferred from one 


1 The Romans, who evacuated Alexandria in September 642, returned in 645, 
but were quickly driven out by the ever victorious ‘Amr. 
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province to another before they had time to do much good or mis- 
chief. They appear to have possessed no special qualification for 
their office, and their object, as a rule, was to ‘make hay whilst 
the sun shone,’ before a fresh caprice of the Caliph should remove 
them from power. The conqueror, ‘Amr, is said to have left seventy 
sacks of gold coins, each sack holding ten bushels; and, what is 
still more astonishing, his virtuous sons are said to have refused to 
touch this ill-gotten inheritance ; but Allahu ‘Alam—‘ God knows 
best !’—as the Arabs say when they delicately hint the lie circum- 
stantial. ‘Amr, however, lived to be ninety, and ruled Egypt for 
ten years. Most of the Governors did not enjoy their power for 
more than a couple of years, and their opportunities for robbery 
were of course more limited. They were removed on the smallest 
whim, and their successors were appointed for the oddest reasons. 
For example, the ‘ good’ Harun er-Rashid was once offended with 
the Governor of Egypt, and swore in his royal wrath, ‘ By Allah, 
I will replace him by the meanest creature in my court!’ Just 
then his mother’s secretary chanced to come into the palace yard, 
riding on his mule. ‘ Will you be Governor of Egypt?’ asked 
Jaafar the Barmecide. ‘QO yes,’ said he; and off he went on the 
mule, just as he was, with a single servant following with his bag- 
gage. It was exactly like the good Caliph’s practical jokes. An- 
other Governor had a theory that under his rule robbery was 
inconceivable, and accordingly ordered all the houses, shops, 
and taverns in the capital to be left open all night. The very 
bath-keepers were abolished, and bathers were instructed, on 
laying aside their clothes, merely to invoke the name of the absent 
but tutelary Governor—‘O Abu-Salih, guard my clothes! ’--—in 
perfect confidence that nothing would be stolen. The Governors, 
however, were by no means all fools or knaves. Honesty was rare 
and public spirit did not exist, but there were men who refused 


‘bribes. Once a besieged Governor tried to corrupt the General 


sent to supersede him by sending to his camp at night a thou- 
sand slaves and slave girls, each carrying a thousand pieces of 
gold in a silken purse; but he sent them all back with the words, 
‘I would not take your gifts by day, far less by night.’ This vir- 
tuous General enjoyed a salary of a million and a half a year, and 
was a learned man, the friend of poets, and introduced—a new 
variety of melon. Less virtuous rulers were equally distinguished. 
It is a great mistake to imagine that an indifferent Governor 
may not be a highly cultivated man—and even an enthusiastic 
gardener, 
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The Caliphs themselves, it should be noted, hardly ever went 
to Egypt, and seem to have taken no interest in their famous Nile 
province except for its revenue. When the Omayyad Caliphs of 
Damascus were overturned by the ‘Abbasids the change was 
scarcely felt in Egypt, and the same officials served the new 
dynasty with impartial loyalty. Egypt, as usual, did not care. 
The Caliph Mamun, son of Harun er-Rashid, a highly intellectual 
man anda student of Greek philosophy, did indeed visit Egypt— 
to suppress a revolt. The poets had been dinning the praises of 
the Nile in his ears; but when he looked out from the Dome of 
the Air, near the present Citadel of Cairo, he was sadly disillusioned. 
Quoting the words of the Koran, he exclaimed : ‘ Cursed be Pharaoh 
for saying, “Am I not King of Egypt?” If only he had seen 
my Baghdad and its meadows!’ No other Caliph took even so 
much trouble as this. 

With such neglect at headquarters and such accidental and 
ephemeral Governors, one would expect to find the country de- 
plorably governed. But, as a matter of fact, the Arabs made no 
particular difference. Egypt has always been governed in much 
the same way from the time of Menes to the time of Ismail. 
It is only within our own memory that even justice and equal 
rights have been brought, more or less, to the huts and fields of 
the fellahin. That the incompetence and corruption of the 
Muslim Governors did not do more harm was due to the im- 
movable conservatism of the Egyptians and to the adaptability of 
the Arabs. It is commonly said that Egypt was governed on ‘ the 
Arab system,’ but the Arabs had no system beyond a few laws 
of the Koran. The old clan government was totally inapplicable 
to the civilised town life of Egypt, and Mohammad had not elabo- 
rated any polity that could be applied. It should be clearly 
understood that the Arabs brought almost nothing with them— 
apart from a creed and a sword—to the lands they conquered. 
They possessed a singularly small stock-in-trade for the business 
of empire. Beyond some splendid savage virtues, their one glory 
was their poetry—a poetry unique in its wild desert breath, and 
in its exquisite metrical refinement. They had no philosophy, no 
science, no statecraft, no art to teach the Egyptians, already old 
in wisdom. The great merit of the Muslims was that they accepted 

things as they found them, their chief talent lay in their adapt- 
ableness. They accepted, and to some extent absorbed, the various 
civilisations which they subdued, and then they brought these 
different civilisations into contact by means of a common empire 
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and a common language. The Empire of Islam, founded on the 
Arabic Koran, spread the Arabic language from Samarkand to 
Cordova—it became the Latin of the East, the language of 
religion and learning, and the medium of the exchange of ideas 
between India and Sicily, Persia and Spain. By means of a com- 
mon creed, a common chief, and, above all, a common literary 
language, the Arabs in the Middle Ages fulfilled the part which 
used to be described in antiquity to the now discredited Phcenicians. 
They were the great intellectual carriers of the Middle Ages, the 
commis voyageurs of science, art, and philosophy. Like the bee, 
whilst thinking only of their own hive, they unconsciously fertilised 
the flowers of an intellectual world. 

This wise adaptableness of the Saracens was seen the moment 
they were masters of Egypt. They attempted no ‘ Arab system,’ 
they introduced no characteristic method of government: they 
simply sanctioned the system which they found already at work in 
the country. The division of the administration among provincial 
and district Governors and heads of villages corresponds closely to 
the Roman provincial system, and is practically the same which 
has lasted down to the present century. The taxation was far 
lighter, however, under the new rulers. According to the papyri 
recently discovered in Egypt, the Romans exacted at least two- 
thirds of the produce; whilst the Arabs imposed a land tax of 
two dinars—that is, about a guinea—per acre, and took another 
guinea from Christians as the price of a good conscience. Seeing 
that in the present day, with similar winter crops on a similar 
soil, an Egyptian acre produces the value of about 7/., one cannot 
call the land tax heavy. It was enough, however, with the aid of 
other sources to produce a revenue of from six to seven millions in 
the middle of the seventh century, and in the eighth the local autho- 
rities reported that the treasuries were so full that they could 
hold no more, and they were ordered to expend this abounding 
surplus on building mosques. Either these mosques were erected 
in the sanctuary of the Governor’s conscience or they were very 
badly built, for none of them now exists. 

At first, of course, when the Arabs were almost wholly confined 
to the capital and one or two other large cities, the vast mass of 
the population consisted of Christians—Copts. They had to paya 
guinea a head per annum for their creed, but beyond this they 
suffered at first no special exactions or disabilities. The Moham- 
medans, at least in Egypt, are not a persecuting people ; and the 
Copts, then as now, were so necessary in all departments of govern- 
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ment for their skill in accounts that the Arabs could not afford 
to quarrel with them. Moreover, the Copts had materially aided 
the conquest, and ‘Amr had granted special privileges to the 
national Monophysite church in return for its services. These 
privileges were afterwards confirmed; but the treatment of the 
Christians naturally varied with the characters of the officers set 
over the land by the distant Caliphs. One Governor allowed a 
church to be built close to the capital ; another took up his abode 
in a monastery and paid 10,000/. for it, although, according to 
Mohammedan law, Egypt as a conquered country was supposed 
to be confiscate. On the other hand, a third Governor introduced 
a system of badges, passports, and brands, and monks who were 
found without these certificates brought trouble on their monas- 
teries. 

There is a well-known story of the nun Febronia, one of the 
religious women who had been dragged out of their convent by 
Arab soldiers on some such pretext. She was of such surpassing 
beauty that her captors could not decide who was to own her. 
Whilst they were consulting she offered to reveal to their leader 
the secret of an unguent with which her ancestors used to anoint 
themselves, and thereby became invulnerable. The captain of the 
troop agreed to let her go back to her convent ifshe would prove 
the efficacy of the ointment upon herself. ‘So he went with her 
into the convent, and she approached the picture of the Lady 
and prayed before it, and begged the Virgin to assist her to obtain 
deliverance. Then she anointed her neck with the oil, and one of 
the soldiers drew a sharp sword. The maiden bent her knees and 
displayed her neck, but they did not know what was in her heart. 
Then she covered her face and said: ‘‘ If there is any strong man 
among you let him strike with his sword on my neck, and he will 
see the power of God in this great secret.” So the man struck 
with all his might, and her head fell from her body. For it was 
her purpose to come before Christ a pure virgin, even as she had 
been created. So when the ignorant soldiers saw what had 
befallen the maiden, they repented and were exceeding sad, and 
did no injury thenceforth to these virgins. But we must not 
assume an equally heroic spirit in all the Coptic nation, and 
it is doubtful whether the fact reflects more credit on the 
Christians of Egypt or on their Arab rulers that nearly a century 
after the conquest the Mohammedan religion had made so little 
progress among the natives that in 732 the Governor imported a 
whole Arab tribe of the Beni Keys, 5,000 in number, and settled 
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them in the Delta. Many other tribes came later, and as most 
new Governors were escorted by an army, sometimes to the 
number of 20,000 Muslims, there must have been a growing 
Mohammedan population. Intermarriage with Christian women had 
taken place since the conquest—when the maidens of Salteys were 
very amiable to the Arab warriors—and no doubt increased until the 
population gradually acquired the mixed character which we now 
see in the modern Egyptians. 

The Governors of the Caliphs had really far more trouble with 
people of their own creed than with the Copts. The various sects 
of Islam—the Puritans (or Kharijis), the Divine Right men 
(Alids), and the various races, the Arabs of the Delta, the 
Berbers of Libya, caused frequent disturbances. The Copts 
unfortunately joined in when there was a revolt on foot, and of 
course paid the penalty. But after the stern repression of a 
serious rising in 832 by the Caliph Mamun in person we hear of 
no more Christian rebellions, and Egypt became the predominantly 
Muslim country she has ever since remained. Undoubtedly there 
was occasional persecution, and not of Christians alone. Muslims 
who held unorthodox views about the createdness of the Koran— 
a burning question in the ninth century—were publicly flogged, 
and judges were shorn of their beards. A suspicious slip in 
reading the Koran in the mosque was corrected with the scourge 
in the interests of orthodox elocution. In the same petty spirit 
Christians were compelled to wear clothes of a peculiar honey 
colour, to ride with wooden stirrups, and the men had to wear the 
woman’s girdle, whilst images of apes and dogs and devils were 
set up over Christian doors. But these were exceptional follies, 
and in the early days the lot of the Christians was scarcely less 
prosperous than that of their Muslim neighbours. Indeed, in one 
respect they were better off, for the payment of the poll-tax 
exempted them from military service. But during the period of 


' Arab Governors there was only one regular campaigning ground, 


and that was, as now, the Sudan. It had been invaded imme- 
diately after the conquest of Egypt in 642, and the blacks had 
astonished the Arabs by their deadly bowmanship. Ten years 
later, in a second campaign, the invaders had been more suc- 
cessful: they took Dongola, destroyed the Coptic church, and 
built a mosque. At the same time an annual tribute was exacted 
from the King of the Sudan, consisting of 360 slaves, and this 
human tribute remained in force for at least six centuries and 
kept up the supply of the famous black regiments of Egypt down 
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to the time of the crusade of St. Louis. The last Egyptian 
Governor of Arab blood led 7,000 troops into the Sudan in 852 in 
order to exact this tribute. The king, who was called Ali Baba, 
found that his naked warriors with their unmanageable camels 
were no match for Arabs in armour and on horseback, well sup- 
plied by ships at the medizval Red Sea port of ‘Aydhab, and 
accordingly came to terms. The curious spectacle was seen of 
the black Christian king of the Sudan being honourably enter- 
tained, not only at Fustat, but by the Caliph himself at Baghdad, 
and then safely escorted back to his own kingdom. It was as 
though the Mahdi had come to visit Lord Cromer and gone on to 
Windsor. 

This Sudan campaign was the-last exploit of the Arab 
Governors of Egypt. By the middle of the ninth century the 
rule of the Arab was nearly over and the rule of the Turk had 
begun. When the word ‘ Turk’ is mentioned, most people naturally 
think of the nearest variety, the Ottoman Turk of Europe. At 
his best, the Othmanli Turk, whether as soldier, statesman, or 
mere gentleman, is a splendid type; but vixverunt fortes ante 
Agamemnona, and there were great Turks long before the Otto- 
mans. Mahmud of Ghazni, the first Mohammedan conqueror of 
Hindustan and the centre of an ‘assemblage of literary genius,’ 
the focus of the science, art, and letters of his world, was a Turk. 
Melik Shah, one of the best and wisest of kings, whose dominions 
stretched from Afghanistan to the Mediterranean, and a solitary 
traveller might journey from end to end of them in perfect 
security; Nur-ed-din, the just, admired by William of Tyre; 
Babar, that fascinating compound of hero, poet, and rake ; Akbar, 
the greatest character that has ever shone upon an Eastern throne— 
all these were Turks. The Turks were the real saviours of orthodox 
Islam. When the Arabs and Persians were splitting hairs and 
blending mysticism and rationalism in various fanciful ways, these 
nomads of the steppes came in with their simple faith, took the 
sceptre from the nerveless hands of the Caliphs and the greedy 
clutch of the Arabs, revived the zeal and martial vigour of primi- 
tive Islam, and roused the slumbering forces of the faith to do 
battle with the Cross. We may think that a doubtful service, but 
at least there is nothing doubtful in this remarkable fact—that 
wherever you find the Turks in power in the Middle Ages, there 
you also find literature and art flourishing in extraordinary per- 
fection. The Turks themselves have done little, compared with 
others, in either branch; but their rule, so long as it was strong, 
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undoubtedly fostered learning and taste. The Mamluks of Egypt 
were many of them unmitigated scoundrels, but art and letters 
were never more ardently pursued than in their time. 

And it is only with the arrival of Turkish Governors in the 
middle of the ninth century that architecture can be said to have 
begun, in Muslim Egypt, with the mosque of Ibn-Tulun. This 
remarkable man’s father was a slave from Bukhara in the body- 
guard of the Caliph of Baghdad. It was the way most Governors 
began. The Caliphs had discovered that Turkish slaves were 
better servants, braver soldiers, and honester Governors than the 
fickle, jealous, and intriguing Arab, and the statesmanlike quali- 
ties of the Turkish slaves soon gave them the command of the 
empire. They took pains to prepare themselves for power. Ibn- 
Tulun was a highly educated and even learned man, as well as a 
trained soldier. He not only studied in the great colleges at 
Baghdad, but journeyed to Tarsus to attend the lectures of 
eminent professors. He became a critic and a theologian. When 
he was made Governor of Egypt, in 868, he had to borrow money 
for his expenses; but his ability soon brought him wealth and 
practically independent power. He kept 12,000 black troops from 
the Sudan; his house was open to all, and he spent 500/. a day 
on his table. He was the first of the Caliphs’ Governors to revive 
the separate glory of Egypt and beautify her capital. In his new 
royal suburb of el-Katai, or ‘the Wards,’ between Fustat and the 
future Cairo, he erected a palace, made separate wards or quarters 
for the different races and classes of his servants and troops, and 
built the famous mosque, which remains to this day a lasting 
monument to his taste and his munificence. It does not matter 
where he got his ideas, or how large a share a Coptic architect 
and Byzantine models had in the design and decorations. The 
main point is that under this brilliant Turk the first superb 


_ monument of Saracenic art was built in Egypt—a monument 


unsurpassed in its large and simple ornament, and unprecedented 
in its employment of the pointed or Gothic arch. The pointed 
arch also occurs in the Nilometer on the island of Roda, close by, 
which is a few years earlier; but the mosque of Ibn-Tulun stands 
in the history of architecture as the first example of the general 
adoption of the pointed arch throughout a building. 

Ibn-Tulun was very sensitive to criticism of his public works. 
He had built an aqueduct to bring water from the southern desert 
to Cairo, and it was said that the water was unwholesome. Even 
in those days there was a sanitary ‘fad,’ it seems. One night the 
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celebrated doctor Mohammad Ibn-‘Abd-el-Hakam was in his 
house—he tells the story himself—when a ‘slave of Ibn-Tulun’s 
came and said, “‘ The Emir wants thee.” I mounted my horse in a 
panic of alarm, and the slave led me off the high road. ‘‘ Where 
are you taking me?” I asked. “To the desert,” he said, “‘ the Emir 
is there.” Convinced that my last hour was come, I said, ‘‘ God help 
me, I am an aged and feeble man. Do you know what he wants 
with me?” The slave took pity on my anxiety, and said, “ Be 
careful not to speak disrespectfully of the aqueduct.” We went on 
and on, until suddenly I saw torch-bearers in the desert and Ibn- 
Tulun himself on horseback at the gate of the aqueduct, with 
great wax candles burning in front of him. I immediately dis- 
mounted and salaamed; but he gave me no greeting in return. 
Then I said, ‘‘O Emir, thy messenger hath grievously fatigued 
me, and I thirst. Let me, I beg, take a drink.” The pages offered 
me water, but I said: “ No, I will draw for myself.” I drew water, 
while he looked on, and I drank, and drank, until I thought I should 
burst. At last I said, ““O Emir, God quench thy thirst at the 
rivers of Paradise! I have drunk my fill, and I know not which 
to praise most—the excellence of this cool, sweet, clear water, or 
the delicious smell of the aqueduct.” “Let him retire,” said [bn- 
Tulun.’ The prudent courtier had saved his neck. The severity 
implied in this anecdote is borne out by the statement that 
during the reign of Ibn-Tulun 18,000 persons were executed or 
died in prison. After which we are informed that he knew the 
Koran by heart, and recited it in a sweet voice. Piously severe, 
he studied the needs of the country, reduced the taxation, 
improved the irrigation, and encouraged the cultivators by the 
order and security insured by his firm rule. When he died he 
left five millions in the treasury, an army of over 35,000 slave 
troops—far superior to free soldiers—and a hundred ships of war. 
His son, Khumaraweyh, carried on his policy and excelled him in 
sumptuous magnificence. He commanded an army of 70,000 
men, and was practically a sovereign ruler from Barka to the 
Euphrates. He married his daughter ‘ Dew-drop,’ to the Caliph, 
and the trousseau cost him half a million. His kitchen disposed 
of 12,000/. a month. He also was a great builder, and laid out 
gardens of rare and sweet-smelling flowers, planted in the form of 
verses of poetry, which you could read; he covered what he 
thought the unsightly trunks of the trees with gold plates ; and 
in the midst of the grounds he set a quicksilver lake, on which 
his bed floated tied by silken cords to silver posts, whilst a tame 
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lion guarded his slumbers. This was his doctor’s prescription 
for insomnia. 

This passing of power from father to son was a new thing in 
Muslim Egypt. Ibn-Tulun had founded a dynasty, independent 
in all but name. It died out, after thirty-seven years, in his feeble 
posterity ; but it was a sign of the times. Soon afterwards 
another strong Turk, the Ikhshid, a descendant of the royal 
family of Ferghana beside the Jaxartes, followed Ibn-Tulun’s 
example, and extorted from the Caliph a thirty years’ grant of the 
government of Egypt, with remainder to his heirs. His dynasty 
also broke down through the incapacity of his sons, though 
nominally sustained on the throne by the ability of the real ruler, 
the vezir Abu-l-Misk Kafur, or ‘Musky Camphor.’ This Sudani 
slave, with his shining black skin and jolly laugh, was at once the 
lucullus and Mecenas of his age. He picked up some culture 
from his masters, like most clever slaves, and loved to surround 
himself with poets and learned men; and, with a nigger’s love of 
music, he always had singers and musicians at his court. His 
cook was daily supplied with 100 sheep, 100 lambs, 250 geese, 
500 fowls, 1,000 pigeons and birds, and 100 jars of sweetmeats ; 
and his favourite drink was quince cider. He was the first black 
that governed Egypt since the conquest, and he was the last 
Governor in the name of the orthodox Caliph of Baghdad until 
Saladin came two centuries later to restore their spiritual authority. 

Orthodox, Sunni, Egypt ended with Kafur in 969. Looking 
back over the three centuries that had passed since the Saracens 
invaded the valley of the Nile, we are chiefly struck by the docility 
of the Egyptians and the lack of originality of the Arabs. We 
see the mass of the people slowly but permanently adopting the 
faith and the language of their new rulers. We see these 
rulers adopting the ancient methods of government which 
they found in the land. We see conquerors and conquered 
gradually blending—not without some struggles and intolerance, 
but still blending—into the mixed race that we call the modern 
Egyptians. 

But so far the mixture had produced no strikingly conspicuous 
men. The few commanding figures among the Governors were 
foreigners, and even these were but a step above the ordinary 
official. They essayed no great extension of their dominions ; 
they took no precautions against the coming invasion from the 
west ; and though they possessed fleets and employed them along 
the coasts, they ventured upon no voyage of discovery or plunder, 
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and made no descents upon the shores of Europe. In material 
conditions it may be doubted whether the people gained much 
by the Arab conquest. They had merely exchanged one foreign 
rule for another. The Arab ruler was no more bigoted and 
possibly less corrupt than the Byzantine, and his taxes were 
simpler and less burdensome. The usual irrigation, seed time and 
harvest, pursued their immemorial course; but agriculture owed 
little to the Governors since the time when ‘Amr the Conqueror 
re-opened the old canal known as the Amnis Trajanus and kept 
120,000 labourers employed on corvée at the dikes. The luxury 
of the capital benefited the townspeople for a time at the cost of 
the fellahin, and the Courts of men like Ibn-Tulun and Kafur 
attracted men of letters from other parts of the caliphate. But, 
so far the Muslims of Egypt had not produced a poet, an 
historian, or a scholar of the first rank in Arabic literature, and 
the learned of Egypt stood far behind their contemporaries at 
Cordova, Baghdad, or Damascus. This was no doubt partly due 
to the unsettled mind caused by frequent changes. Egypt has 
always suffered from the confusion produced by putting new wine 
in old bottles. A new creed had hardly time to fight it out with 
the old before a third came to join in the fray. During the first 
three centuries orthodox Islam is seen gradually imposing itself 
upon a Christian population, until most of the Egyptians had 
become orthodox Muslims. Then suddenly we shall find an hereti- 
cal caliphate—the famous Fatimid dynasty of the Shia—on the 
throne for two centuries, during which Egypt changed her official 
faith with perfect tranquillity, only to revert to the old creed with 
equal calm in the twelfth century, when Saladin founded his 
empire on rigid orthodoxy and the zeal of the Holy War. 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 






















Ad Sodalem, 


Cujus octavum trepidavit stas 
Claudere lustrum. 


ONSULE PLANCO! We were young 
When Plancus filled the curule chair, 
Or—done into the vulgar tongue— 
When Walker was Lord Mayor. 


The days were longer then, I trow; 

The nights were shorter, that [ll swear, 
The Future was a shining row 

Of Castles in the Air. 


We chased the hours with flying feet, 

We loved the ‘ round,’ we scorned the ‘ square,’ 
And even found it passing sweet 

To sit upon the stair. 


It hath been said, or rather, sung, 

‘ Behind the horseman sits Black Care ;’ 
’Tis true ; but when the rider’s young, 

He does not know ’tis there. 





Yet if we reckon gain and loss, 
If Past with Present we compare, 
Although the gold has lost its gloss, 
Is not the balance fair ? 


We could not button now—I grant— 
The waistcoats that we used to wear, 

But compensation comes—we want 

Less time to brush our hair. 















AD SODALEM. 


We scarce could tell, when we were boys, 
Chateau Lafitte from ‘ ordinaire,’ 

We had not learned what subtle joys 
Lurk in a vintage rare. 


The lamp a clearer light may pour, 
Now that the wick has ceased to flare ; 
Life has some pleasures yet in store 
And we will take our share. 
FRANK RITCHIE. 








The Real Rose. 


ET me hasten to say that no insinuation is thrown out that 
anything in the nature of a counterfeit of our national 
flower is being generally produced; but what is suggested, very 
strongly and emphatically, is that the rose as it is seen in the 
majority of gardens is a very different thing from the rose as it 
should be, the rose as it 7s. That this should be the case is to 
some extent remarkable. When a man settles down in a house 
of his own with a plot of land about it, whatever may have been 
his bachelor contempt of the pettifogging gardener, he usually 
develops some interest in the production of flowers, and acquires 
a corresponding knowledge of the general principles of horticul- 
ture. But from this interest and from this knowledge the rose is 
almost invariably excluded—the rose, which is the queen of 
flowers and the national flower and, beyond all dispute, the 
most beautiful flower that grows. No one, not the most 
hardened and soulless Stoic, could be confronted, say, with one of 
Mr. Prince’s Comtesse de Nadaillacs, or with a Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
or with a Kaiserin Augusta Victoria at its serenest, and deny 
that it was a thing of beauty. It has been truly said that there 
is only one more lovely thing in creation than a beautiful rose, 
and that is a beautiful woman. The married man, having pre- 
‘sumably permitted himself sufficient opportunity to test his 
esthetic appreciation of the latter, might reasonably have been 
expected to devote some attention to the less perfect of Nature’s 
two masterpieces. But he prefers, as a rule, to pay his homage 
to inferior and vastly more troublesome beauties. The rose is 
treated as an ordinary flowering shrub and left to do as it lists, 
while he pricks and potters among his stocks and his wallflowers 
and his cabbages and his chrysanthemums—the complete outfit, 
in short, of the suburban garden. The case of the chrysanthemum 
grower is the most difficult to understand. You have a man, who 
leaves his roses crying out for a comparatively trifling amount of 
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attention, mixing his soils, potting and repotting, snipping and 
disbudding and fiddling, expending hours upon hours of hardly 
spared time, and all to produce in the end a flower which, at its 
very best, can no more stand beside a good rose than a sparrow 
by a peacock. The floral sovereign, in the meantime, being left 
to itself, produces a great quantity of superfluous wood and an 
astonishing number of insignificant blooms in clusters—flowers 
which are very well in their way, and, so long as they develop 
no worse fault than mere diminutiveness, not ineffective in the 
distance, but quite incapable of comparison with the same variety 
when properly grown. 

The reason for this neglect of the rose, it seems to me, is 
frequently attributable to the fact that a man’s original stock is 
not procured on his own initiative, and he thereby loses that sense 
of parentage which he feels in regard to other flowers. When he 
takes a house he finds, among the other contents of the garden, 
an assortment of rose plants of a more or less antiquated and 
uneven appearance. These become year by year more bushy and 
cumbersome, and the blooms they bear more minute and clustery, 
until at length he gets impressed with the idea that they are 
something quite distinct—not merely different varieties, but a 
different family altogether—from those which produce the speci- 
mens he sees in the florists’ windows or the buttonhole of some 
enthusiastic grower. These, he imagines, are obtained from 
plants of some special and peculiar kind, requiring some special 
and peculiar treatment, which he has neither the time nor 
the inclination to give. It is a most mistaken impression. 
The contract nurseryman’s ‘little lot’ per quarter acre plot 
commonly includes such varieties as Marchioness of London- 
derry, Margaret Dickson, General Jacqueminot, and La France, 
all roses of the highest rank, which are successfully exhi- 
bited at the present day. As for the supposition that the 
rose demands a high order of technical knowledge for its success- 
ful cultivation, there is probably no flower which requires so small 
an expenditure of trouble and skill in proportion to the results 
obtained. After spending more years than I need enumerate in 
close association with the queen of flowers, I have come to the 
conclusion that the difference between shabby clusters and good 
blooms rests mainly upon two points. There are many others 
which can be observed with benefit, and must be observed if ex- 
ceptional flowers are desired, but only two which are absolutely 
necessary to success. You can leave the trees unmanured, you 
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can cut their sun to a few hours a day, you can let your bulbs or 
what-not remain among the plants, you can take no notice of 
blight and grub and mildew—all things which are better attended 
to, but are not essential—but you must prune properly and you © 
must disbud. So important are these two points that it is almost ~ 
possible to draw a rigid line dividing the roses of amateurs into 
two classes—those which are properly pruned and disbudded, 
and those which are not pruned, or absurdly pruned, and not 
disbudded. 

By proper pruning is meant cutting down the healthy shoots 


,of the previous year to five or six eyes, and cutting all the weak 


and dead and very old wood right out. Some people object to 
cut their plants Tow, on the ground that it diminishes the foliage, 
or is contrary to nature, or for some other reason equally trivial. 
If we left nature to do its work in precisely its own way, our 
gardens would soon become hopeless tangles ; while, as for the 
foliage, you would get abundance if you cut to the crowns. Dis- 
budding, in the limited sense in which I have used the term, 
means merely removing the numerous small buds which usually 
surround the central calyx, as soon as they appear. Nothing is 
lost by doing so. If the large flower is eventually cut, the small 
buds are necessarily taken with it; and if it is allowed to remain 
upon the tree, they come at best to a crabbed maturity beneath 
its fading petals. The very general neglect of an operation so 
trifling and so important as this is difficult to understand. No 
chrysanthemum grower, however small his stock and lukewarm 
his interest, would think of failing to disbud. The habit once 
acquired, it becomes a mechanical process almost unconsciously 
performed, and must not be confused with the far more drastic 
measures of the exhibitor, who removes not only his buds but all 
his more weakly shoots in order to throw adventitious strength 
into a few especially vigorous ones—a practice which is quite 
unnecessary for the purposes of the ordinary grower. 

By attending to the two points above noted the amateur may 
obtain very good results even with the stock which may happen 
to be already in his garden—results, at any rate, far surpassing 
any which he will have been in the habit of securing if he has 
given his plants no attention at all—and we should see fewer of 
the perfectly lamentable questions which sometimes appear in 
the gardening papers, such as, ‘What is best to do for green 
centres?’ When a man has sunk so low as to get green centres 
in his roses, he had better make up his mind to relinquish the 
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attempt to grow them. Torevert to our hypothetical gentleman’s 
original stock, he will probably find that a small minority of his 
trees have produced no vigorous wood that he can deal with, 
because their position fails to fulfil an essential condition. When 
selecting a place for roses, the most important consideration to be 
held in view is to give them adequate shelter; it is more impor- 
tant than sun, more important thar soil. ~ Roses will grow with 


“any aspect except due north, where nothing will grow; they will 


grow in heavy clay or light gravel, but they will not grow in a 
through draught. Some people put a rose in a windy corner that 
would kill a cabbage, and then blame it for a delicate weakling 
because it refuses to flourish. In truth, it is not a delicate plant. 
If your climate is reasonably genial—that is, if you live anywhere 
in the south, west, or midlands—and have a quiet corner in your 
garden, you can grow any variety in the nurserymen’s catalogues, 
even the most tender; while the vast majority of the hybrid 
perpetuals, and even some with a tea strain, can be successfully 
cultivated in any part of Great Britain. Nor is it the case, as 
many suppose, that the best roses can only be produced upon 
standards. The latter stock is useful to place at the back of a 
border, or for other similar decorative purposes, but the highest 
quality of individual blooms is, beyond question, obtained upon 
dwarfs. When a man grows for exhibition, it is quite likely you 
will not find a standard in his garden. 

The high level which rose culture has attained in England is 
probably not realised by many people. They should make time 
to visit the National Show, held on the first Saturday in every 
July at the Crystal Palace. The magnificent display of peerless 
blooms there to be seen wiil amply compensate for the short train 
journey. Albeit, the exhibition rose is to some extent an artifi- 
cial production, obtained by drastic disbudding, by the use of 
highly concentrated manures, and by dressing the blooms—not 
that the latter practice reaches a degree at all approaching that 
which prevails in the exhibition of some other flowers, notably 
chrysanthemums. It cannot, therefore, strictly be called the real 
rose with any more justice than the product of an uncared for 
bush. But the difference between an ordinary good bloom and 
one of exhibition standard is far less than that between the 
flowers of a plant left to itself and of one sufficiently nurtured. 
Any man with a plot of land behind his house and without any 
special horticultural knowledge can, by the expenditure of an 
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altogether insignificant amount of trouble, obtain specimens of 
the queen of flowers which will completely satisfy the xsthetic 
eye, and not improbably arouse the emulation of his neighbours. 
The rose is full of gratitude. No human mistress could repay a 
little care and a little thought and a little love more abundantly. 


WILLIAM Picortt. 








His Unele Dan. 


HE summer after our very trying experiences at Sandyport— 
where most of our month’s holiday was spent in turning away 
from the cottage we had rented all the other families to whom 
Mr. Joseph Scorer had also let it—my wife insisted on trying the 
east coast. You see, she comes from the north herself, and she 
had, I think, an idea that as East Anglia lay nearer her native 
land than Sussex or Wessex, the inhabitants would be more likely 
to be imbued with, or at all events to some extent tinctured with, 
some of the more prominent virtues, including that of honesty, 
than she had found the Southrons. These latter she considered 
spoiled by the annual inrush of Londoners all in a heap in August, 
which made the natives masters of the situation, and gave them 
opportunities for haymaking of which it was altogether too much 
to expect human nature not to take advantage. 

We fixed on Felixstowe as our headquarters, and with our last 
year’s experiences still very fresh in our minds we naturally 
reverted to lodgings. If they were not absolutely everything that 
could be desired—are such to be found this side Heaven ?—we 
could at all events leave them for a whole day at a time without 
the certainty of finding a furious father and an anxious mother 
and a brood of distressful children clamouring for possession when 
we returned. 

And if the Felixstowe beach did not fully answer the family 
requirements in the matter of sand and pools, there were 
compensations to be found elsewhere. 

On the low-lying sandy spit near the old fort was a soldiers’ 
camp, with drilling ground and shooting-ranges, and in these 
things my youngsters took the keenest interest and delight. They 
lay by the hour in the wire-grass and watched the shooting, and 
wandered over the butts when it was over and dug up treasure 
trove in the shape of long metal Lee-Metford cartridge cases, and 
conical bullets which had wandered wide among the sandhills. 
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We bequeathed nearly a cartload of such spoil to our landlady 
when we went home, much to her surprise and disgust. They 
were never tired of lingering through the canvas streets of the 
camp, the houses of which bore fanciful legends in uncouth char- 
coal characters, the marks at once of burnt stick and a pointed, if 
none too polished, wit, and possibly of something of a retaliatory 
spirit. The ‘Home for Lost Dogs’ struck us as hardly likely to 
have been so labelled by its inhabitants, but as being more 
probably a reply in kind from the occupants of the ‘ Rat Pit’ next 
door, or possibly a tu quoque from the ‘ Flea Trap,’ or ‘ Monkey 
House,’ or ‘Cockytoo Lodge,’ or the ‘Mongrel’s Parlour,’ all of 
which were adjacent, or possibly it was the tangible evidence of a 
midnight raid by the ‘ Laughing Jackasses’ at the other end of 
the camp. 

Our young folks haunted the camp, and came to know it in 
all—well, say in most of—its phases. They watched it work and 
they watched it play—at cards and draughts and dominoes, at 
football, cricket, and quoits. They criticised its cooking arrange- 
ments, and its various methods of devouring its food, which, I am 
bound to say, tended rather towards business-like despatch than 
towards elegance of manners. They watched it receive its letters 
and retire into corners to read them, and lie flat on its stomach to 
write its replies with much arduous toil of hand and tongue. 
They heard it sing and laugh and grumble. They saw it receive 
its modest pay, and then creep, dingy and grubby, into its tri- 
angular darknesses, whence, after a brief period of retirement, it 
emerged radiant in butterfly scarlet, with shining face, and 
plastered hair ornamented with precariously clinging cap, and then, 
with diminutive cane twirling jauntily, they saw it strut proudly 
away to the town on conquest bent. 

Both my boys were going to be soldiers the moment they 
were big enough. Both my girls were going to marry soldiers as 
soon as they grew up. I felt it my duty to beg them to become, 
and to choose, officers, and my mind was relieved when they stated 
that such of course was their intention. 

But one morning there sprang up on a vacant plot among the 
sand hummocks between the camp and the town, a sudden mush- 
room growth of white bell tents arranged in symmetrical lines 
around the four sides of a long parallelogram, with large square 
mess tents at each end, and cooking ovens dug out of the sand- 
hills beyond the lines. The work was executed in business-like 
fashion by soldierly men of graver aspect and more sober mien than 
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the light-hearted irresponsibles of the ‘ Rat Trap’ and the ‘ Home 
for Lost Dogs’ beyond, some of whom strolled down to offer 
suggestions, which were received with a chilling lack of attention. 

Presently, with shrill squeak of many fifes and much rattle 
of kettledrums, there marched in from the station a regiment of 
boy soldiers, the eldest I should say not more than fifteen, but 
every man of them bearing himself with all the conscious pride of 
a bemedalled veteran of fifty. , 

Thenceforth the ‘ Rat Trap’ and the ‘ Mongrel’s Parlour’ and 
the home of the ‘ Laughing Jackasses’ knew usnomore. All our 
attention was centred on the youthful warriors of the new camp, 
and we soon came to know them in the lump as well as we had 
known their elders farther along the shore. 

But even warriors, in the lump, are not as interesting as indi- 
viduals; and as we became familiar with the machinery of the 
camp, our chief enjoyment began to revolve round one particular 
little unit thereof. 

We had each of us separately been struck by him as they marched 
in that first day, and this alone sufficed to give him a place apart 
from his fellows in all our minds. He was the brightest-faced 
youngster in the regiment—brown hair, pert nose, quick blue eyes 
which roved around in vast enjoyment of the sensation he was 
helping to create, perfect health and rollicking humour in every 
curve of his impudent little face. 

He was one of the kettledrums, and the way his sticks flashed 
and twirled was a sight and a source of amazement to all beholders. 
His very soul seemed to run down into the points of those twink- 
ling sticks, and his boyish delight in the noise he could extract 
from his drum was barely veiled beneath the gravity he considered 
becoming to a man of his position. 

We were constantly meeting him strolling out with the other 
men of his corps, and he always seemed to be doing the talking 
and gesticulating for the lot. A chance conversation which we 
overheard as we came along the soft sand to the camp one after- 
noon enlightened us as to his name and some of his characteristics. 

Four of them were lying in a sunny nook, and they were quite 
too much interested in themselves to pay any attention to us. We 
were interested too, and we trod soft and went slow for the pur- 
pose of hearing the end of their discussion, but they took no 
notice of us. 

‘When my Uncle Dan was at Watterloo——’ were the first 
words that reached|usifrom our little kettledrum. 
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‘Garn, Danny Rendle! Give yer Uncle Dan a rest. I don’t 
b’lieve y’ ain’t got no Uncle Dan,’ growled a dark-haired boy. 

‘ You—don’t—b'lieve—I—ain’t — got —no — Uncle— Dan, — 
Jim Foley?’ exclaimed our youngster, in a tone of the most con- 
centrated amazement. 

‘Nar,’ said the other. ‘If yer have, why don’t he never come 
t? see yer? Why don’t he never send yer nuff’n? I never seen 
him, nor ever heard tell of anybody that has, an’ yer never gits 
any letters from ’m, not so much as a ha’p’ny post card.’ 

‘He can’t write, ’cos he lost his arm at Watterloo.’ 

‘Yah! He c’d write wiv his other arm, or wiv his toes, same 
as yon man at the show we was at, or he c’d get summun else 
t? write; or he c’d come an’ see yer.’ 

‘ Lost both his legs at Watterloo.’ 

‘Huh! am’ his head, av’ his tail. Not much left of him to 
brag about. But I don’t b’lieve there ain’t no such person.’ 

‘All right, Jim Foley! You see that there sandhill ?’ 

‘I see it. Wot’s that got t’ do wiv yer Uncle Dan? Is the 
scraps of him buried there ?’ 

‘You git out to-night, Jim Foley, and come down there, an’ 
I'll interdooce yer to my Uncle Dan.’ 

‘Will? Right! I’mon. [Id like to meet all that’s left of 
the old gen’leman.’ 

And then we had to pass out of hearing, having learned that 
our youngster’s name was Dan Rendle, and that he had, or said he 
had, a veteran uncle upon whose existence his companions cast 
doubts. 

Without saying anything to my young people, I promised 
myself the pleasure of witnessing the introduction of Jim Foley to 
little Dan’s aged relative. 

And I was there, ambushed flat in the wire-grass of a neigh- 


. bouring hillock for an hour before the meeting, and counted the 


time well spent. 

Dan was first on the field with two supporters. Presently Jim 
Foley strolled up with three more. 

‘Ah, you there, Danny Rendle? Now, where’s yer Uncle Dan 
wot lost his arms and his legs at Watterloo, an’ his head, an’ his 
tail, an’ every blim bit of him? I—don’t—b’lieve—you—got— 
no—Uncle—Dan.’ 

‘Come on!’ said Dan, and peeled off his tunic, and rolled up 
the sleeves of his little coloured shirt, and tied his red cotton 
handkerchief tight round his waist, ‘an’ I’ll interdooce yer to him.’ 
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I am not going to describe the fight. I am old-fashioned—or 
maybe it is new-fashioned—enough to believe that a fight is less 
demoralising to the principals, except, indeed, in such trifling 
matters as blood and cuticle, than to the onlookers. 

So, briefly, the conflict waxed and waned for a good ten 
minutes. Jim was half a head the taller, but was not so close- 
knit and active as Danny, and Danny was fired with the defence 
of the family honour. In the event Jim measured his length on 
the earth, and before he could rise, Danny had him by the scruff 
of the neck and was ramming his face into the sand, while he 
pantingly exhorted him to a better frame of mind in the matter 
of Uncle Dan. 

‘ Now,—(ram)—Jim Foley,—(ram)—¢’ you b’lieve—(ram)—in 
my Uncle Dan ?’ 

‘NO!’ roared Jim, spitting out a mouthful of sand as his 
head rose. ‘ You—ain’t—got—no—Uncle—Dan.’ 

‘Then, dan you! Tl choke you!’ and down went Jim’s face 
into the sand once more, and was held there so long that I began 
to fear the threat would be carried out. 

The others began to fear so too. 

‘Let him be, Dan Rendle,’ said one. ‘We all know you got 
an Uncle Dan, an’ what’s it matter bout him ?’ 

‘Ho! do—do you?’ panted Dan. 

‘ No—he ain’t,’ came in a muffled whisper from the sand. 

‘Well, I guess you've had ‘nough of him for one day, Jim 
Foley,’ said the victor, giving the fallen foe a final shake. 

‘Don’t want never—t’ hear his name again,’ said Jim, sitting 
up slowly, and scooping the sand out of his mouth with his finger. 

‘ All right,’ said Dan, letting down his sleeves, and getting 
into his tunic, ‘ when you want to hear from him again, you let 
me know, an’ I'll ’tend to it. He told me to lick yer, an’ I done 
it,’ and he marched away with his head in the air. 

Next day, as we drew near the camp, the shouts and laughter 
from the beach just beyond told us that the youthful warriors were 
at their ablutions, so we sat down to watch their antics. 

They were having a right merry time, gambolling in the surf 
like a school of stranded porpoises, rolling, yelling, chasing one 
another with bunches of seaweed, while the more courageous ven- 
tured out up to their chins, and essayed the voyage home. 

A short-cut shout that was different from the other shouts — 
as different as death is from life—and all the other shouts died 
away, and all our eyes turned tu where a pair of white arms were 
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thrashing wildly at the water which closed over them—another 
bubbling ery as they came in sight again. 

I had kicked off my shoes and shed my jacket for a desperate 
venture, with little hope of success, for he was a long way out. 
The sergeant in charge was wading out up to his knees, cursing 
volubly—I learned afterwards that he couldn’t swim a stroke. 
All the other youngsters had scuttled ashore and formed a shiver- 
ing fringe to the lip of the tide. 

Suddenly shouts broke out from the squirming line. 

‘Go it, Danny! You gothim. Keepup,old man. "Ray! he’s 
got him. Danny’s gothim. Good ole Dan! Right and tight, here 
they come,’ and presently they were in shallow water, and stood for 
breath, Dan with his arm round the other, supporting him, for he 
was spent ; and then they waded ashore amid the shouts of the boys, 
and I saw that the other was Jim Foley, the unbeliever. 

And as they came slowly through the shallows I heard— 

‘Didn’t want you to drown ’fore you’d seen my Uncle Dan, 
Jim Foley.’ 

*Y’ ain’t—got no—Uncle Dan, Danny Rendle,’ dribbled sturdily 
from blue-lipped Jim. 

‘*Twere him sent me after you,’ said Dan. 

‘Garn!’ said Jim, and then the sergeant took them in custody. 

Now it seemed to me that this conduct of little Dan’s deserved 
more recognition than it was like to get, and, thinking the matter 
over, I decided on a course which would, I had reason to believe, 
give Dan more satisfaction than anything else was likely to do. 

I let two days elapse, and then, seeing Dan sitting outside his 
tent with a circle of admirers round him, and the recovered Jim 
playing devil’s chorus at the door of his own tent, I walked in past 
the sentries with my youngsters, and requested audience of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

That high official was absent on pleasure, but I was introduced 
to a sergeant, who happened to be the one who got his trousers 
wet on the beach the other day. 

‘Have you got a boy here named Rendle, sergeant—Dan 
Rendle ?’ I asked. 

‘We have, sir. Do you know him ?’ 

‘ Well, I know something about him. His Uncle Dan 4 

‘ Ay, ay, sir; that’s him. There he is, ’mong all them byes. 
He’s the cheeky-looking young limb in the middle that’s doing all 
the talking ; but he’s a good bye, anda plucky one. I'll call him.’ 
‘No, if you don’t mind, we'd like to go to him.’ 
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‘Right, sir, and he led us across the vacant space to where 
Danny was holding court. 

‘ Rendle, here’s a gentleman come to see you from your Uncle 
Dan,’ said the sergeant, and Danny sprang up to the salute with 
a face like a red rose dusted with gold, for it gleamed all over— 
and tipped with dew, for his eyes sparkled like diamonds—wet 
diamonds. 

‘Well, Dan, my boy,’ I said, ‘how are you, and how are you 
getting on? Heard from Uncle Dan lately?’ 

‘No, sir, I ain’t,’ said Dan, with something of a dazed look in 
his eyes. 

‘ Ah, he’s not much of a writer, is he, with his one arm ?’ 

‘No, sir, he ain’t.’ 

And after a pause, ‘ Is he—is he all right, sir?’ 

‘All right last time I heard from him, Dan. I suppose we 
may sit down ?’ 

‘Surely, sir, said the sergeant, who was hovering around. 
‘Now, you byes, skedaddle. Like your imperence, hangin’ round 
with your mouths wide open when Rendle has visitors from his 
Uncle Dan.’ 

‘ Well, and have they made you sergeant yet, Dan, or corporal, 
or what ?’ 

‘No, sir, I ain’t noth’n but just full private. But I’ve got 
two good-conduct stripes, an’—an’ they say I’m t’ have a medal.’ 

‘ Oh, and what’s the medal for? Shooting ?’ 

‘No, sir, fur—fur swimmin’, said Dan modestly. 

‘For savin’ a bye’s life at sea at risk of his own,’ said the 
sergeant, who was still within earshot. 

‘Oh! how was that? That’s a great thing to have done, my 
boy, and a thing to be proud of. It’s not everybody gets the 
chance, or has the pluck to take advantage of it.’ 

It was the sergeant, however, who told us the story, and pointed 
out Jim Foley, still sitting in the door of his tent and straining eyes 
and ears our way, as the ‘ fullish bye what didn’t know enough 
to keep inside his depth, and spiled me a pair o’ new trousers, 
he did too, forbye, wi’ his fullishness.’ 

We stopped chatting with Dan for close on half an hour. He 
told us all that he knew, and a great deal that he thought, about 
a sham fight with the soldiers in the other camp that was to come 
off in the marshes that night, and strongly advised us to be 
present. It was to be a slap-up, real banging affair, and wouldn’t 
they just make a noise! He showed us inside his tent, which he 
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shared with five others, and all his belongings, and led us past 
Jim Foley, with his nose up and his head in the air, to the mess 
tent; and finally, after we had taken leave of the sergeant, and 
begged his acceptance of half-a-crown, he conducted us proudly 
past the sentries and said good-bye, and stood looking after us, 
with his right hand firmly clasped on a five-shilling piece, and an 
expression of face that was strangely compounded of gratitude and 
mystification. 

When we strolled up to camp next day Dan was on sentry 
duty at the front entrance. There were a score of the town 
boys regarding him enviously, and he would not permit himself 
so much as the flicker of an eyelid from the straight path of duty. 
His eyes shone on us like blue diamonds, and I got a fleeting 
impression of a slight tremor of the under part of the left eye-cup ; 
but the little warrior sternly nipped the flower of friendship in the 
bud, and remained as immobile as if he had swallowed the barrel 
of his musket and had been cast in gun-metal. 

The next day we begged leave for him for the afternoon, and 
carried him off in a carriage and pair for a drive round the country- 
side, and home to our lodgings to tea, and we all delighted in him 
greatly. My youngest boy desired forthwith to be put intoa 
soldier’s orphanage, that he might begin to emulate the deeds of 
Danny the Great, and his mother had to be at much pains to 
explain to him that on several counts he was not at present 
eligible. 

Dan chattered away most entertainingly of his soldiering 
experiences, asserted that they had licked the big fellows all to 
fits in the marshes the other night, and dilated at considerable 
length on the great time they had had at the canteen, when he 
had had his Uncle Dan’s health drunk with full honours in forty 
bottles of ginger beer. ‘ But I ain’t spent all the money yet,’ he 
said, with a deprecatory glance at me. 

But when I hinted that money was meant to be spent, and 
was apt to burn holes in boys’ pockets if kept too long—a pro- 
position which made my own youngsters prick up their ears—and 
endeavoured to draw him on the use to which the balance was to 
be put, he rapidly changed the subject, and I forbore to worry 
him. 

I was very curious to know if my own surmises as to Dan’s 
Uncle Dan were anywhere near the mark, and when my wife was 
putting the younger children to bed I told the others to run down 
to the beach while Dan and I had a talk. 
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‘Now, Danny, my man, tell me about your Uncle Dan,’ I 
began when we were alone. ‘ Where does he live?’ 

He looked at me very straight for the space of a minute, as 
though debating in his own mind whether to unload himself or 
not, and then said briefly : 

‘I ain’t got no Uncle Dan.’ 

It was so exactly what I expected that, after all that had 
passed, I could not refrain from a shout of laughter, at which he 
knitted his brows and blinked quickly, and I saw that I had hurt 
him. I stretched out my hand. 

‘You must excuse me, old man,’ I said, ‘ but that was exactly 
what I imagined,’ at which a look of relief came over his face. 
‘And yet you fought Jim Foley because he cast doubts on Uncle 
Dan, and you went in after Jim because your Uncle Dan sent you ? 

‘Gosh!’ said Danny, and looked upon me as a wizard. 

‘ Tell me all about it, Danny. Perhaps I can help.’ 

‘Well, sir, it were like this, he said stoutly; ‘all the other 
chaps had sisters and cousins and aunts and things, and I never 
had nobody, and I felt kind of out, and I just made up Uncle Dan 
to be upsides with em. An’ I made him just as I’d ha’ liked to 
ha’ had him if I'd had him really. Bin at Watterloo, an’ lost his 
arm an’ his legs an’ all the rest of it. An’—an’—’ and there was 
the suspicion of a shamefaced break in the clear little voice—‘ an’ 
I tried to do things as I thought he’d ha’ liked me to do ’em. 
An’ it done me good, sir, so what’s the odds ?’ 

‘Danny,’ I said, ‘ you're a little trump. Now tell me one 
other thing. What were you saving the rest of that money for?’ 

‘I were goin’ to write myself some letters from Uncle Dan,’ he 
said, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

‘Well now, Danny, I’m going to make a proposal to you. 
You've got no Uncle Dan, and you want one badly, to be upsides 
with the other fellows. Will you let me be your Uncle Dan, and 
look after you a bit ?’ 

The blue eyes sparkled like diamonds, and filled suddenly, and 
his head went down into his arms on the table, and he sobbed 
silently for the space of two minutes—an emotion that I should 
imagine was very foreign to him—and my heart. rejoiced exceed- 
ingly that this happy eae had been ia to it. 


I ~ never ha one enausidte cause to _ my sition 
to the post of Dan’s Uncle Dan, nor, I think, has Danny. 
We corresponded with him regularly, and visited him fre- 
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quently in barracks when the regiment went home, and found 
more to like in him every time we saw him. 

All that happened some years ago. Before me on my desk as 
I write lies a letter dated from Omdurman, September 3, 1898 : 


‘Dear “ UNCLE Dan”’ (since he came to years of understand- 
ing Dan has never omitted the quotation marks),—‘ We had a 
tough time, as you will have seen from the papers; but I came 
through all right. They’ve made me full sergeant’ (he was just 
turned twenty-two), ‘and I’m down for the V.C. But it was 
nothing. My sergeant (Braden, I’ve told you about him) was 
alongside me in the charge. We came on one nasty bit of ground 
where we had to jump our horses in and out, and not too much 
room, and the fuzzies slashing and shooting and howling like’ 
(there is a word carefully inked over here and ‘ mad’ written in 
above it). ‘ Braden’s horse went down in a heap, and him with 
it. Iwas next him, and I saw it was only the horse was hurt. 
The black and white’ (another word carefully inked over and 
‘dervishes ’ written in above it) ‘came down on us like hail ’ (this 
word had also undergone revision), and began chop-chopping away 
—and I can tell you their swords do cut. My horse was a brick, 
and danced about round Braden till he got on to his feet again. 
Then we made a dash at the blacks and hurt several of them, I 
believe ; and then the lieutenant came back for us with a score of 
the boys, and we came out right except for a few cuts more or 
less. Everybody says it was a fine bit of work, for they were 
3,000 and we not over 400. Everybody is talking of Colonel 
Macdonald. He did the hardest fighting of the day. He rose 
from the ranks, and I’m going to do the same. 

‘Love to all. Yours very gratefully, 

‘Dan RENDLE (Sergt., V.C.).’ 


. Iam proud to remember that I am Dan Rendle’s Uncle Dan 
by adoption, and I think it likely I shall be prouder yet. 
He sprang from nowhere in particular, but I think he will go 
far. 


JOHN OXENHAM. 







































In the Name of a Woman. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 


AvutHor oF ‘ By Ricut or Sworn,’ ‘A Dash For a THRONE,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FACE TO FACE. 


OON after Zoiloff had left me I sent for the spy. It was part 

of the scheme that he should be liberated at once, in order 

that, if he pleased, he should carry the news that he had heard to 
his employer. 

The interview was short. I told him I had determined to 
spare his life and set him free if he would take a solemn vow 
never to reveal what he had heard, and to leave the country at 
once. There was no mistaking the genuineness of his terror, and 
he was eager to take any oath I wished to impose. As I dismissed 
him I said, with all the sternness I could concentrate into my 
voice and looks : 

‘Remember that from this hour you are a marked man. Every 
Russian agent in this country will know you; your every action 
will be watched, and every word you speak will be noted. One 
breath of treachery, one single suggestion of further deceit, and 
you are a dead man. Your life hangs on the thinnest of threads. 
And if ever you feel tempted to break your oath, recall this night 
and the stern faces of the ring of men who voted that you should 
die. Go!’ 

He staggered out of the room, reeling like a broken-witted 
drunkard. 

After my regimental work on the following day Zoiloff came 
to me, looking worn and wearied. 
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‘T have been at work all night,’ he said; ‘but I have done 
good. I have found a place where this: woman, Bokara, can be 
held in absolute safety for ten years if necessary, if once we can 
get her there.’ 

And he told me that one of our party, named Kroubi, had a 
large house in the middle of his estate, in a tower of which just 
such a prison as we sought could be found. 

‘ You are sure of the man ?’ 

‘As of myself. And he himself will be her keeper.’ 

‘She is a woman of rare fascination.’ 

‘Would she fascinate me, think you?’ he asked, a smile on 
his rugged face. 

‘There are not many men like you, Zoiloff,’ said I, warmly, 
for during our intercourse he had won upon me strangely. He 
was such a staunch, genuine, thorough fellow. 

‘That is pleasant hearing from you,’ he answered. ‘But you 
need have no fear on Kroubi’s account. Every impulse of his 
strong character which is not devoted to our cause is absorbed by 
his hatred of women.’ 

‘ We will trust him, then,’ I agreed. ‘ And now let us con- 
sider how to get her to his place.’ And when we had threshed 
this out and made our plans the time for the Countess Bokara’s 
visit was close. 

I felt both anxious and excited. The whole future of our 
plans hung, as I knew, in the balance, while the risks of the 
interview between her and the Princess seemed to grow as the 
time approached. 

The Princess arrived first, and I went to her immediately. 

‘Has she come ?’ was her first question, eagerly asked. 

‘It is not yet time ; but I think she will come. Do you know 
what happened here last night ?’ 

‘I have heard something, but would rather hear it all from 
you. It was good news, I believe—but it was sure to be, you are 
so zealous in my cause,’ she said. ‘Tell me everything.’ 

I told her and she listened, deeply interested, her eyes watch- 
ing my face as I spoke. At the close she smiled and said: 

‘One would think from your telling, Count, that you had been 
merely a bystander instead of the prime mover in it all.’ 

‘Captain Zoiloff did more than I, for it was he who detected 
the miscreant. The rest was simple enough.’ 

‘Then should I keep my feelings and words of thanks for 
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him, and think of you as one who serves me, as it were, by 
routine ?’ 

‘ We are all devoted to your service, Princess,’ I said. 

‘No one more faithful than the others ?’ 

‘None less faithful than myself, I hope.’ 

‘I like that standard. Pray Heaven that you are right, for 
then I am a lucky woman indeed ;’ and her eyes shone with a light 
that was like to dazzle me. 

‘You will be on your guard this afternoon with the Countess 
Bokara,’ said I, after a pause I found embarrassing. 

‘I am always on my guard—except, I think, with you,’ she 
added, musingly. 

‘I mean, you will not let her approach too close to you. I 
know her to be a dangerous woman, capable of any madness.’ 

‘You will be there,’ she said, with an accent of trust in me 
which I read with delight. 

‘ But still she must not come too near you. Infinite mischief 
might be wrought in a single unguarded moment.’ 

‘You think she may even try to murder me in your presence ?’ 

‘I believe her capable of any desperate deed; that is why I 
urge you, I cried, very earnestly. 

She smiled, let her eyes rest on mine with a look that seemed 
as tender and warm as a ray of summer morning sunshine, while 
a faint blush tinged her cheeks. 

‘I will not cause you a moment’s needless anxiety; you have 
had too many on my account already,’ she said gently ; and in the 
pause that followed a servant entered to say that the Countess 
Bokara was waiting to see me. 

We had arranged that I should see her first alone, and I found 
her in a mood of jubilant and boastful confidence. 

‘I knew you would come round to my views, Count, though I 
confess I did not think the effect of what I said yesterday would 
be felt quite so quickly. I was disposed to give you at least three 
or four days, but I like you better for your promptness.’ She 
spoke exultingly. 

‘T am not so confident as yourself that our interview will end 
to your liking,’ I answered. 

‘IT am confident, and have even more reason for it than 
you at present dream. You may prepare yourself for great 
news. 


‘I am not good at riddles. What news do you mean?’ 
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‘That I do not consider your help so necessary as I once 
thought.’ 

That there was some new danger beneath her words I was 
certain, but what it was I could not guess. 

‘I do not understand you,’ I said shortly. 

‘A child could see that. I like the look of perplexity and 
fear on your face;’ and she laughed in a hard, sneering tone. 
‘You have been very useful to me, after all, though you do not 
know it. What you showed me yesterday gave me the clue; and 
I have been merciful—in a way, very merciful. Death is ever 
sweetest to a woman when it comes, or seems to, from the hand 
of one she loves.’ 

‘You have a pleasant wit, and your laugh fits it well,’ I said 
drily. 

A jibe moves you more quickly than a threat, my friend. 
And this is a jibe in which you have had unwittingly a big share;’ 
and her bitter tone was in full harmony with the hard, confident 
glance which she levelled at me. ‘Did you think I could be 
merciful even to those I hate ?’ 

‘Have you come to do no more than discuss your own 
qualities ?’ 

‘I have not come to be your dupe,’ she retorted fiercely. ‘ You 
have discovered my spy, I find, and I congratulate you on the 
clever stroke with which you have blinded his eyes. But it is too 
late, Count.’ 

‘The man was caught last night in the very act of spying, and 
narrowly escaped with his life. He confessed you had employed 
him.’ 

She waved her hand, as though the matter were nothing. 

‘He had served his turn, let him go. I have no longer need 
of him ; and, of course, you would have killed him had your last 
night’s meeting been anything but a clever ruse. But you scared 
his poor wits out of him—not a very brilliant or difficult achieve- 
ment perhaps—and by now he is off to the frontier as fast as his 
shaky legs will carry him. But that is nothing. Tell me, Count, 
what would you do if within an hour you were to hear that your 
Princess had fallen dead ?’ 

‘Probably I should seek out her murderess, and kill her, 
I replied hotly. 

‘Good; then I was right. You do love her, eh? Then 
listen. She trusts you, of course, trusts you blindly and implicitly ; 
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and if you sent her a little pretty gift, a little gentle act of 
courtesy from so gallant and faithful a servant, would she prize it, 
think you ?’ 

‘I don’t wish to discuss such matters with you,’ I answered ; 
but in my heart felt glad indeed that the Princess was safe in 
my house at that very moment. 

‘You don’t wear your heart on your sleeve, you mean. Men 
of your sort always think they do not. And yet the knowledge 
of the love of such a man would be precious to many women. That 
is how you have been useful tome. Nowcan you read the riddle ?’ 

I thought I could, but made no reply. 

‘ Yesterday, when I was here, you showed me what you could 
not hide from my eyes, that this woman had drawn you to her, as 
she has drawn hundreds of others. But this time she has dared to 
draw you from allegiance to me;’ this with a touch of sudden 
passion, which passed instantly as she continued in a tone of 
exquisitely modulated softness, suggestive of the purr of a tigress, 
‘When I left you I saw how I could use the secret I had 
surprised. By now I havedone my work, so I may speak frankly. 
I shall not want your aid now. Thinking that the Princess might 
be pleased with a little token from her latest lover—you need not 
wince, it does not matter now who knows your secret—I sent her 
in your name a little emblem of your devotion. And what more 
fitting emblem could there be than a rare and beautiful rose ?’ 

‘It was an unwarrantable liberty, Madam,’ I cried, with a flush 
of anger. She laughed at my indignation. 

‘But it was more than an emblem of devotion, for it carried in 
its soft, sweet petals the essence—of instant death. You know 
these things are common in this East of ours. One scent of that 
rose, enjoyed, no doubt, with a murmur of your name, and a 
thought of your welcome little courtesy—and I and my Prince 
were rid of her for ever.’ A light of malignant triumph flashed 
out of her large dangerous eyes as she finished: ‘I shall not need 
your dagger now, nor the other weapons of your trade.’ 

‘You mean that the Princess is dead?’ I asked quietly. 

‘The news will soon be spread abroad noisily enough ; and 
you may find it sufficiently embarrassing to explain your share 
in it.’ 

‘You have the malice of a devil.’ 

‘It was a sweet death for her. WasI not right when I said 
I was merciful?’ she cried, with another hateful laugh. ‘ And 
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now I have come to warn you, that you may fly if you wish while 
there is yet time.’ She gloated in triumph over my silence, which 
she read as that of consternation. 

‘You are a brave woman,’ I said at length. ‘If what you said 
were true you might have guessed that you would not leave 
this house alive.’ 

‘It is true,’ she cried daringly. 

‘Yes, as to intent, perhaps. But the Princess herself is safe, 
and here in this house waiting to see you.’ 

‘It is false, she said fiercely. ‘I don’t believe you ; 
stared at me, the veritable type of disconcerted fury. 

‘It is true,’ I replied shortly ; adding sternly: ‘ And true, too, 
that though you failed in the act, you shall answer for the intent.’ 

She was magnificent in her rage, as she stood at bay, staring 
open-eyed at me; and for many moments not a word was spoken 
by either of us. 

‘Let me see her!’ she exclaimed at length. 

‘Not alone,’ said I significantly. I rang the bell. 

‘Tell the Princess Christina we will wait upon her,’ I said to 
the servant; and a minute later the two were face to face, while 
I looked on all anxiety and apprehension as to the result. 

They stood for a moment looking at one another; the Princess 
calm and dignified, in an attitude of queenly grace, her speaking, 
lustrous eyes alight with the hope with which she had sought the 
interview. But the hope was quickly clouded with a dash of 
anticipative disappointment, caused by the Countess Bokara’s 
vehement passion and hate which envenomed her fiery glances, 
and spoke in every straining movement of her lithe sinuous body. 

‘ Your Highness surely does me great honour in this reception,’ 
said the Countess scornfully, breaking the short silence. 

‘I am sorry we have not met before,’ was the mild, tempo- 
rising reply. ‘I would have gladly seen you to remove your too 
evident prejudice against me.’ 

‘I have heard that you are accustomed to rely much upon the 
attractions of your beauty. But I am not a man.’ 

‘I am desirous only of disarming by mutual understanding so 
powerful and, as I have too much reason to know, so bitter an 
enemy. Tell me, Countess, why are you so bitter against me ?’ 
The tone was very gentle, almost solicitous, but I could see that 
the other’s sneer had gone home. 

‘Why should I tell you what you must know full well?’ 
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‘If people speak truly of you we have assuredly the same end 
in view—the welfare of Bulgaria.’ 

‘I am not half a Russian, and the tool of tyrants.’ 

‘Am I?’ and the Princess’s eyes flashed. ‘Your agent has 
discovered our real designs and carried them to your ears. You 
know now our cause is the cause of freedom, and that we are 
no more the tools of Russia than you can be. Why, then, say 
this? And why my enemy ?’ 

I was astonished and not a little dismayed by her frankness. 

‘ Your conversion has been rapid. It is but a few nights since 
your friends, impelled by zeal for you and for your cause, tried to 
murder me.’ 

‘That was not done with my knowledge. God knows I would 
not spill a drop of blood. What would your death profit me or 
the end I have in view? Do you think I am so mad as to wish 
the country to believe I desire to rule by terror, the sword, and 
the secret dagger ?’ 

‘They do believe it!’ cried the Countess in a tone of hate ; 
‘and they do not wish you to rule at all. Who has called you to 
take the place of the Prince, to plot against him, and to drive 
him from the throne? What are you doing but nurturing and 
fostering the villainous ingratitude of the people, that by this act 
of double treachery you may mount the throne ?’ 

‘You forget, the Prince is himself resolved to abdicate,’ I 
interposed. 

‘And why ?’ she asked hotly, turning upon me. ‘ Why, but 
that the plots which the Princess here and those in league with 
her have organised against his life are driving him away ?’ 

‘This is no work of mine, Countess. Before my name was 
ever mentioned, before the thought of my ever taking the throne 
was ever suggested, the Prince’s position had become untenable.’ 

‘Because your allies, these hateful Russians, had made it so 
in preparation for your coming, or the coming of some other 
tool.’ 

‘But now that you know I am acting not for, but against, 
them, the cause of your enmity, if this be the cause, is removed.’ 

‘Do you wish me to join you, then, to swell the train of your 
slaves ?’ 

‘I wish to disarm your hostility.’ 

‘To suborn me from my allegiance to my Prince, you mean ?’ 
Her answers were growing in bitterness and vehemence each time 
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she spoke. ‘ Your Highness mistakes me. I am no traitor to my 
sovereign.’ 

‘ But the Prince is bent on abdicating.’ 

‘Because you and others are driving him to it. You ask why 
am I yourenemy. This is the reason, or one that will serve.’ 

‘You have others.’ 

‘Yes, I hate you. Is that what you wish me to say? I hate 
you. Is it as musical for you to hear it as for me to speak it? 
I hope it is. I hate you, and thank my God that I have a chance 
of telling you the truth to your face.’ Her passion, only lightly 
held in restraint, broke its bounds now, and her eyes flamed, and 
her lips quivered with the rush of it. ‘ What have you ever done 
in regard to me that has not earned that hate? Where are the 
men, good and true to the Prince and myself, that you have 
lured away from me? What are your actions, one and all, but 
those of deadly antagonism tome? Am I a craven sheep that I 
shall see my friends alienated, my Prince threatened, my cause 
destroyed, and my very life attempted, and only bleat a few 
baa-words of thanks to you for your gracious thoughts of me ? 
God has not inspired my heart with that meekness, and while I 
have breath to breathe, a voice to speak, and hands to do, I will 
be your enemy. Is that enough, your Highness?’ She spoke 
with such furious vehemence that at the close she was breathless ; 
and she clenched her hands, and glared with hate at the Princess. 

‘I have not done the things you say. I could not do them,’ 
said the Princess, in a tone whose calmness did not hide from me 
the ache of disappointment in her heart. 

‘It is easy to deny. It costs but a breath,’ was the sneering 
answer. ‘ But you ask me will I cease to be your enemy ?’ she 
added, her eyes flashing dangerously. ‘I will—on one condition.’ 

‘What is that?’ 

_ *One that will at least test your sincerity. Give up this 
enterprise of yours; cease to persecute my Prince, and I will 
cease to be your enemy.’ She put the conditions with a leer of 
malice, and stood waiting for the answer with a curling lip and 
insolent mien. 

‘I am not persecuting the Prince, and from my heart I declare 
that if Bulgaria could be freed by him I would serve him only 
too gladly.’ 

‘I think no good can come of prolonging this interview,’ I 
said, for I could not bear to hear the ring of insult in every word 
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which the Countess uttered. But my interposition was ill-timed 
and unfortunate. Turning partly toward me the Countess said, 
in a tone of simulated submission, the irony of which was mad- 
dening : 

‘Your Highness’s newest and most faithful adviser would spare 
your ears the blunt utterances of truth from my rough lips. A 
renegade is always solicitous to temper the wind for his latest 
mistress.’ 

I drew a deep breath of rage at the insult and the foul slander 
insinuated with such devilish adroitness. 

‘The Count is right, Madam, I must admit my defeat,’ said 
the Princess haughtily. 

‘I must ask you to withdraw, Countess,’ said I sternly. 

She laughed with wanton insolence. 

‘IT am no servant of yours to be bade to do this or ordered to 
do that. I came to this interview to please you, I shall leave it 
to please myself;’ and she drew herself up to her full height in 
defiance. Then she laughed again a loud, ringing laugh, forced, 
of course, but a clever parody of spontaneous merriment. ‘ Upon 
my word, this is a pretty scene, and I have vastly enjoyed it. I 
have, alas! no weapon with me save my tongue, or there should 
have been a different ending, I do assure you. But that I can 
use. You have shrunk from the truth to-day, as the Count 
here shrank yesterday, when I discovered the secret of his warm 
allegiance to you.’ 

‘ Silence, Madam !’ I cried hastily, fearing what her rash tongue 
would say. 

‘Is he not earnest, your Highness? Is he not a man to be 
proud of? To warm a woman’s heart? I told you just now of 
men you had won away from my Prince and me—here stands the 
latest of those renegrades, a man who loves you.’ She uttered 
the words with an accent of assumed sincerity. ‘I congratulate 
you, Princess, upon your conquest. I cannot hope to regain for 
my Prince a man who is aflame with a new-born passion for you.’ 

‘This is monstrous!’ I cried, my face flushed with anger and 
concern. ‘If you do not leave the room, I shall summon my 
servants that they may remove you.’ 

She faced me unflinchingly. 

‘ You dare not,’ she said. 

‘Then be silent, and end these ill-timed jibes, and leave the 
room.’ 
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‘Jibes? Is that a jibe?’ And she raised her arm and waved 
it to where the Princess Christina stood, her face covered with 
deep ruby blushes. ‘An unconventional love avowal, at any rate. 
You are a brave man, Count Benderoff, and I do believe that 
much rarer thing, a modest one; but at least you should not 
quarrel with me because I tell the Princess that you love her, and 
let you see by the surest token that a woman can give that she 
loves you in return.’ 

At this the Princess sank upon a chair and concealed her face 
in her hands, between the white fingers of which the deep red 
glow was showing. 

I turned away and would not let her think I had seen it. 

‘Your cowardice and insolence have drained my patience,’ I 
said fiercely to the Countess. ‘Come,’ and I went to the door. 

She stood a few seconds, as if hesitating whether to defy me 
longer, and glanced in infinite triumph at the troubled figure of 
the Princess. 

‘If the interview has not accomplished your object,’ she cried, 
‘at least it has not been without interest;’ and with a last 
insolent, exultant laugh, she swept out of the room, followed 
closely by me, more resolved than ever to cage this angry, danger- 
ous tigress. 
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THE COUNTESS’S RUSE. 


As we crossed the hall she turned to leave the house by the front 
door, where Zoiloff was standing. 

‘I have something still to say to you,’ I said shortly, as I 
opened the door of the room where I had seen her before this 
futile interview. 

‘You wish to thank me, I suppose, for having been the means 
of revealing to each of you the other’s love,’ she answered, with 
another of her flaunting laughs ; though she changed quickly and 
said: ‘You may spare your thanks. I had a purpose—and you 
will soon learn the reason. I am a dangerous woman, for all your 
contempt of me.’ 

‘Too dangerous to be at liberty, Countess,’ I answered curtly. 
‘It is to tell you that I have brought you here.’ 
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‘What do you mean? That you will dare * The words 
died away as she read my purpose in my eyes, and the first 
symptom of fear I had ever seen in her showed itself, only however 
to be at once crushed out of sight. One of her bitter sneers fol- 
lowed. ‘So I have put my foot in a trap, you think, and your 
lovely Princess is but a paltry decoy. A truly royal part for the 
august ruler that is to be!’ 

‘Your railing falls on unheeding ears, Countess. I have made 
my decision.’ 

‘ You are an ingrate, my lord the Count; and in your haste to 
strike at me you are forgetting the wound you do to your Princess.’ 

‘Your insulting references will not turn me from my course,’ 
I said shortly, my anger against her burning like a fever. 

‘Then shall I say you honour yourself and the woman you 
love by imprisoning me for discovering and revealing your love 
secret; and that you give proof of your courage by keeping me 
here that you may stay and gloat over your victim?’ I saw her 
start as some fresh thought struck her, and she looked sharply at 
me and appeared to search her memory rapidly. Then she smiled 
the same exultant smile that I had noticed before, while a danger- 
ous light came back to her eyes. 

‘I will not attempt to escape.’ 

‘It will be useless—the house is sufficiently guarded, and we 
have prepared for your reception.’ 

‘I am content if you but give me your company, for you are a 
man on whose feelings it is a delight to play, and should make a 
pleasant gaoler.’ 

‘I shall not be your gaoler, but you will be in safe hands. I 
have only to warn you that any effort to escape my custody will 
be useless. You probably know me well enough by this time to 
be sure of that.’ 

‘I am sure of one thing—you will not keep me here. Let me 
give you my reasons. There was again a sudden but complete 
change in her manner, as she spoke in a calm, collected tone. I 
distrusted her every mood, this calmness as much as any. 

‘I can’t stay to listen. I wish you merely to understand that 
it will avail you nothing to beat against the bars of your cage.’ 
As I spoke I turned to leave, and with a quick rush, while my 
eyes were off her, she was at the door as soonasI. I put my 
hand to it to prevent her opening it, and to my chagrin she locked 
the door herself and put the key in her pocket. 
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‘T have that to say to you which cannot wait even to suit the 
woman you love. If I must stay here, so shall you;’ and she 
walked to the other side of the room and threw herself into a low 
chair, from which she looked at me defiantly. 

This manceuvre perplexed me vastly. I was all unwilling to 
remain, and yet I could not leave now without either a struggle 
to get possession of the key or by summoning assistance to have 
the door broken in. I cursed myself for my folly in having 
allowed the key to remain on the inside, although I could not 
have foreseen this dilemma. 

What was her object? Had she any beyond the desire to 
keep me in the room while she loaded me with her invective and 
reproaches ? What had been the thought which had struck her, and 
which had seemed to lead to her sudden assumption of calmness ? 

‘Do you think it strange that I should wish for your company, 
Count ?’ she asked in a voice soft and gentle enough to have been 
the medium of a love message. ‘For all your ungentle treatment 
of me and for what I deem your faithlessness, I can find it in me 
to admire you. I have said some bitter things to you, I know. 
Forget them. Take them for the ravings only of a violent woman 
—or better, the revilings of a disappointed one. It is no light 
disappointment to lose such a man as you.’ Her tone was one of 
subtle witchery, tinctured with a sadness that might have sprung 
from a genuine regret. But I knew her; and all the time she 
was speaking with this cat-like softness I was racking my brains 
for the reason of her action. 

‘If you don’t give me that key, I shall summon helpand have 
the door beaten in,’ I answered. ‘I am in no mood for any 
theatrical display.’ 

‘I will make a bargain with you. Tosummon your servants and 
have to admit to them that you have been locked in by yourown 
prisoner will make you very ridiculous. The strong, clever leader 
of this great movement caged bya woman! But I will not banter 
you, and will not make you even ridiculous. Listen to my 
reasons and you shall have the key. Refuse to listen, and do 
what you please. You shall not have it from me if I die in 
defending it. It will be quicker to listen.’ 

‘State them quickly. I will give you three minutes,’ I said, 
reflecting that what she said was true, and as blind as a fool of a 

bat to her real intent. 
‘I will put them very shortly,’ she answered, speaking in a 
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slow, deliberate tone, altogether foreign to her usual habit. ‘ You 
love the Princess and she loves you. You are angry with me 
because I have discovered your secret ; but do you suppose that the 
Princess could endure that Bulgaria should think she decoyed me 
here that she might imprison me? That is what they would think 
first. But when the truth is known, as it must be some day, will 
her woman’s heart bear the reproach that she imprisoned me 
because I surprised her and your secret and told you of it ? Is your 
love so guilty a thing that the bare mention of it is a reason for 
consigning me to a prison unheard and untried? Is that how a 
pure Princess can start her reign? Is the avowal of such a love 
so base an act that anyone a witness of it must be hurried toa 
gaol to silence her? Think you these are means by which she 
will conciliate her new people? Or, taking another reading, can 
you believe that the Bulgarian people will love a ruler whose 
ruthless instincts of tyranny are manifested even before she 
touches the steps of the throne, by dragging away a rival for a 
man’s love and thrusting her into an impromptu gaol because the 
regular prisons of the country are not available? No, I tell you; 
you dare not do this thing, and your Princess dare not lend herself 
to it.’ 

I listened coldly, but not without concern, for I saw the strain 
of probability that underlay her malicious ingenuity. 

‘You are not imprisoned for any such act as you pretend, 
but because you would betray the facts your spies have discovered ; 
and, if you want an additional reason, because you have dared to 
attempt ; 

I stopped, and dashed my hand to my head in horror. Ina 
moment I saw her cursed intention. 

I had said no word to the Princess about the deadly rose which 
this woman had sent to her in my name; and this fiend, guessing 
by her woman’s instinct that the Princess would hurry away after 
what had been said about our love, had imprisoned me here to 
delay me, so that even now at the last moment the devilish scheme 
might succeed. And I, like the fool I was, had been duped by her 
infernal cunning. 

I felt like a madman. She saw by my agitation that I had 
guessed her scheme, and before I could move she sprang from her 
chair, and rushed to the door to put her back to it, facing me like 
a wild beast at bay, to fight for the last few moments that might 
be so vital to the success of her plot. 
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‘You look agitated, Count. You are not going to leave me?’ 

‘Stand aside, you fiend, or I won’t answer for myself. I know 
your object now. Stand aside; do you hear?’ I cried. 

‘I will not. Touch me if you dare.’ But the life of the Prin- 
cess was at stake, and I thought of nothing else. 

‘ Zoiloff! Zoiloff!’ I shouted at the top of my voice, and, seiz- 
ing the Countess by the arm, I strove with all my force to drag 
her from the door. She fought and struggled like a wild cat, and 
her strength was so great that for a while she resisted all my 
efforts, clinging with desperate tenacity to the handle of the door, 
the lever of which gave her a secure hold. 

‘Did you call, Count ?’ came Zoiloff’s answer in muffled tones 
through the heavy door. 

‘Is the Princess Christina gone ?’ 

‘Yes, some minutes since ;’ and at the words a light of Satanic 
triumph shone in my companion’s eyes, and seemed to give her 
fresh strength for the struggle. Every moment was precious. 

‘Get help and burst this door in, I shouted; but even as I 
shouted the words the thought of the minutes that would be thus 
wasted maddened me, and I resolved to take the key from the 
Countess’s pocket. 

‘You force me to this,’ I said between my teeth, and, seizing 
her round the waist with one arm, I held her in a grip of iron 
while I plunged my hand into her pocket. To use up the last 
possible moment she struggled with frantic energy, writhing and 
twisting and hindering me till I vow I could have killed her. My 
blood was up, and the thought of Christina’s danger urged me to 
spare no violence, and half a minute later I had secured the key, 
and hurled the woman away from me. 

As I opened the door, Zoiloff and a couple of men with axes 
had come up. 

_ ‘Good God! what has happened ?’ cried Zoiloff, falling back 
before my looks. 

‘Keep that hell-cat safe till I return,’ I shouted, and, hatless 
and dishevelled as I was after the tussle for the key, I dashed out 
of the house, and ran at my top speed through the street. 

By good fortune I met one of my grooms exercising a horse 
close by the house ; and before the man could recover from his 
surprise I had half pulled him from the saddle, clambered up in 
his place, and was clattering at full gallop towards the Princess’s 
house, heedless of all or any that came in my path 
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The moment I reached it I jumped off, sprang up the steps, 
pealed the great bell and thundered at the heavy knocker, never 
ceasing till the porter opened the door with a half-scared face. 

‘The Princess! Quick, man, quick, for your life!’ I cried 
like a madman. ‘ Where is she?’ 

‘In her boudoir, answered the fellow, staring at me as if I 
had been a wild man, as indeed I almost was. I ran by him and 
mounted the stairs with leaps and bounds. On the landing above 
stood a footman, peering down curiously at the disturbance. 

‘The Princess’s room! Show me instantly!’ and my mien 
and voice were so threatening that he fell back pale and frightened, 
and pointed to a door. 

I knocked, but did not wait for an answer. 

‘Are you there, Christina?’ I cried, excitedly, not heeding 
that I used her Christian name only. ‘Christina!’ I cried again, 
when I did not see her. 

And then, to my inexpressible relief, she came out from an 
inner room. She was holding a small package, from which the 
outer wrapper had already been removed. I rushed forward and 
tore it from her hand, saying not a word, and heeding nothing of 
the look of surprise and alarm which my wild presence and strange 
act had called to her face. 

Then with a fervent ‘Thank God!’ asI held the accursed 
thing safe in my grip, crushing the fragile box in my straining 
fingers, I fell upon a chair, and, clasping one hand to my eyes, 
tried to fight my way back to calmness. 

The rush of relief was an intoxicating delight, and in my 
rapture at her safety I could have shed tears. For the moment 
I was utterly unmanned. The agony of suspense during the 
minutes since I had learnt of her danger had well nigh bereft me 
of my senses ; and the relaxation of the strain, with the knowledge 
of her bare escape from death, made me as weak as a child. 

‘You are ill, my friend. What has happened?’ she asked 
in her sweet, sympathetic voice, laying a hand on my shoulder. 

The touch was like the balm of Gilead to my ruffled senses, 
and then a sudden shame fell on me, and in a moment I realised 
how strange my wild conduct must have appeared in her eyes. I 
remembered, too, that in my delirium I had called to her by her 
Christian name. And at the thought my confused and dizzied 
wits were more jumbled than before, and, strive as I would, I could 
force no words from my tongue. 
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My silence alarmed her. 

‘I will summon help,’ she said; but I stayed her with a pro- 
testing hand, and thus we waited while I struggled for some 
measure of composure. 

Many moments passed in this strained, embarrassing silence, 
till I was sufficiently master of myself to make an effort to speak 
toher. I rose, still holding the crushed little package as fiercely 
as though it were a thing of life. She looked at me with a smile, 
intending it to veil her alarm and anxiety. 

‘Princess, I crave your pardon. I—this package—I Pe 
stopped, stuttering at a sheer loss for words. A tinge of colour 
mounted to her face as she said in a tone much less warm than 
before, and, as I thought, not without a note of rising indig- 
nation. 

‘It is the package you sent me, Count Benderoff.’ 

‘No, no, it was sent to you in my name—to poison you.’ She 
started back and stared at me. ‘I will try to explain. I have 
acted like a madman; I have been almost one, I think. This 
thing ’—holding it up still gripped fiercely—‘ was sent you to-day 
by that woman. By the mercy of heaven it arrived while you 
were absent, and your visit to my house saved you And in a 
shambling, jumbled, half-incoherent way I told her what had 
occurred. 

The colour in her cheeks flowed and ebbed as I spoke, and I 
saw an ever-varying light in her eyes as they were bent upon me, 
now in indignation, again in horror, and yet again in gratitude 
mingled with feelings which now I almost dared to read as my 
heart dictated. 

When I finished my disjointed narrative, she thanked me very 
simply, though her agitation, heightened colour, and tender 
glances told me how deeply she was moved. Leaving me for a 
moment, she returned with the wrapper of the package and a card 
of mine on which were scribbled my initials in a handwriting 
much like my own. 

‘This was with the packet,’ she said, giving me the card. 
‘But I have never seen your handwriting.’ I saw in a moment 
that the spy in my house could easily have stolen the card for the 
Countess Bokara. 

‘Could your servant identify the messenger who brought it ?’ 
‘For what purpose, when we know who sent it ?’ 

‘It is a case with which the courts could deal.’ 
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‘No, no, no,’ she cried hastily, shaking her head. ‘I could 
not do that.’ 

‘ Well, it does not matter. She is in safe keeping, and I can 
mete out the punishment myself. I will keep this evidence for 
future use ;’ and crushing packet and card and wrapper together, I 
' pushed them into my pocket. 

‘What do you propose to do, then ?’ asked the Princess. 

‘She cannot be left at liberty with our secret in her possession.’ 
Till I had uttered the words I did not see their double meaning. 
But the Princess did instantly, mistaking me indeed, and her 
face grew so crimson that she turned away to hide her confusion. 
‘I mean the knowledge of our plot,’ I made haste to add, awk- 
wardly, the explanation serving only to accentuate my clumsy 
blunder, and add to our mutual embarrassment in the pause that 
followed. 

I was mad with myself for the slip, and yet delighted at what 
it helped to reveal to me. With an effort I shook myself together, 
and said in a tone almost cold and formal : 

‘The sure and certain use she would make of her freedom 
would be to tell General Kolfort that we are duping him.’ 

‘That is a risk we must run,’ she replied, her voice low and 
trembling. 

‘It is one we dare not run. It would be worse than madness,’ 
I protested hastily. The thing was impossible, unless we meant 
to ruin everything. 

‘It would have to be done in my name. And that cannot be. 
You must see this.’ The agitation in her voice was evident, and 
she kept her face averted from me. 

‘Your Highness cannot mean this.’ The earnestness of my 
tone moved her, and she cast at me a quick glance of appeal. 

‘Cannot you see that it is impossible?’ But I felt I must be 
deaf to any appeal. 

‘You have trusted me so completely that I should be untrue 
to you and to all concerned in this matter, Princess, if I listened 
to you. Believe me, it must not be. Her captivity is our only 
road to safety. We have dealt with this spy of hers, and she her- 
self told me that he was flying the country in a panic. She alone 
holds this terrible—this knowledge of our plans, and if she remains 
at large, nothing can save our scheme from shipwreck. You know, 
even better than I, what effect a word breathed in the General’s 
ear would have. Believe me, I dare not let her free. No harm 
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shall come to her. Not a hair of her head shall be injured; but 
in our charge she is and must remain. There is no possible 
alternative.’ 

She locked her fingers tightly in the stress of her perplexity, 
and a strained, drawn expression showed on her face. 

‘No, no; it is impossible, impossible,’ she cried, in a tone of 


* distress. ‘I see the dangers, but this I—I cannot, and will not 


do.’ 

The mocking words which the Countess had spoken when I 
was locked in the room with her gave me the clue to the struggle 
in the Princess’s mind, and I dared not ask her to tell me her 
reasons, that I might combat them. But with me they had no 
weight. 

‘ This is no matter, Princess,’ I ventured to say, ‘in which any 
considerations but the most impersonal reasons of policy can be 
allowed to prevail. I beg you earnestly to pause before taking a 
step that on my soul I know must be fatal to everything.’ The 
words brought a look of flashing reproach. 

‘You tell me this! Can’t you see what would be said of me if 
I sanctioned such athing? No, no, no; I cannot, I cannot, I will 
not,’ she cried impetuously. 

My eyes fell before hers, but yield I would not. 

‘Will you permit me to withdraw now, and we can speak of 
this matter another time? Meanwhile , 

‘ Meanwhile you will do that which will compromise me in the 
eyes of all Bulgaria,’ she cried vehemently. 

‘I shall do no more than your safety and that of all others con- 
cerned with us in this matter demands,’ I answered stubbornly. 
‘We have no other object but your safety and success.’ 

‘Do you think I will set my liberty on such an issue—that I 
will consent to be held up to the whole country, ay, to all Europe, 
as ’ She stopped, and a vivid blush spread over her face, but, 
drawing herself up with head erect, she added with a truly royal 
air: ‘Count Benderoff, as the Princess Christina and your future 
Queen, I lay my commands upon you to set the Countess Bokara 
at liberty without delay.’ 

‘Your Highness has no truer follower than I, and my future 
Queen will have no more loyal and faithful subject, but this com- 
mand I cannot and will not obey.’ I bowed low, and, raising my 
head, met her look with one as firm and resolute as her own. 

We stood thus for perhaps half a minute, and then a striking 
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change came over her face. Her eyes fell, and I thought I had 
won. But it was no more than a change of weapons on her part. 

She came close to me and took my hand in both hers, and 
looked then into my eyes with a soft light that only love could 
kindle. 

‘What you refuse as a command, grant me as a favour. I 
plead to you as a woman to do what I ask. I pray you by what- 
ever regard you may have forme. Must I plead in vain?’ Her 
hands were trembling in mine and her voice quivering as she 
sought my eyes and held them with a look of yearning love that 
left me no room for any thought but how to please her. 

What could I do, loving her as I did with all my heart, but 
yield ? 





CHAPTER XV. 


A HOPELESS OUTLOOK. 


EvEN while I was on my way from the Princess Christina’s house 
1 began to realise the consequences of the mistake we were making. 


I had been miserably weak to give way, and, although my head 
was half giddy with the rapturous remembrance of her words and 
glances, and dazed with the thought that she had appealed to my 
love, I was angry with myself for having yielded. 

I half dreaded to meet Zoiloff. I knew what that sturdy fellow 
would say, and was inclined to fear lest he should make a shrewd 
guess at the reasons which had influenced me. One thing was 
certain, he must not be present when I saw the Countess; for I 
knew that she would blurt out the truth in her sneering, vindic- 
tive tone. 

She would publish it, too, far and wide, and in a few days all 
Sofia would ring with the secret of my love for Christina and of 
hers forme. That alone was enough to ruin the cause, since it 
must inevitably rouse old Kolfort’s suspicions. 

When I reached the house I was told that Zoiloff was with the 
Countess Bokara, and I sent for him. I said in as few words as 
possible that it had been decided to let the woman go free, and I 
gave some more or less fictitious reasons of policy for it. But they 
did uot impose on him for an instant. 

‘It is wrong, Count, absolutely wrong, and you should never 
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have consented. She will ruin everything. I propose that we just 
ignore the Princess’s wish and keep that fiend close all the same.’ 

‘I have passed my word, Zoiloff.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear it, but I haven’t ; and there’s nothing 
to prevent your setting her free and my taking her again. Every- 
thing is ready, as you know, and the thing would be easy enough.’ 

‘No, I can be no party to it,’ I answered firmly, although the 
notion pleased and tempted me. 

‘Then you may as well throw up the sponge.’ He spoke 
angrily. 

‘It may still be possible to blind the General’s eyes.’ 

‘You are more sanguine than you look or your tone implies if 
you think so. I don’t believe it fora moment. There’s always 
something goes wrong where a woman is concerned.’ 

‘I will send this one packing, and then we can consult.’ 

‘There’s not much left worth consulting about,’ he answered 
as I left him. 

The Countess greeted me with a sharp, shrewd look, and then 
her face showed a keen disappointment. 

‘TI have failed, I see. You needn’t tell me,’ she said. 

‘You are not yet a murderess—at least of the Princess,’ 
I returned, harshly, for I hated the woman. 

‘You have taken a long time over your rescue and love 
business; but I suppose you have much to talk about. It’s the 
way of lovers!’ she cried with a laugh. ‘Besides, you had to 
settle what to do with inconvenient me. I am afraid I am very 
much in your way, Count—quite as much trouble to you as if you 
had remained faithful to me.’ 

‘If I had my way you would not give me much more trouble.’ 

‘Ah, then I was right. I knew that she would never dare to 
try and keep me a prisoner. Will you see that a carriage is ready 
forme?’ She spoke in a tone of indifference. 

‘If you have any gratitude in your nature you will remember 
that it is to the Princess that you owe your liberty—to the 
woman whose life you have just failed to take.’ 

‘And am bitterly regretting my failure. That is my grati- 
tude. But why cant to me of gratitude? Do you suppose she 
has done this for my sake? Nonsense; I told you her reasons 
before you went to her. Am I a fool, that you prate to me in this 
childish strain? I tell you I am an enemy, and a woman to be 
feared. She is a fool to let me go; and I know it as well as you. 
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Were the positions reversed—but there, she has given you a heavy 
task, Count, heavy enough to tax even your cleverness; and you 
can lay your plans on this one solid and sure foundation—that I 
will do my worst against you and her.’ 

I made no answer, and, ringing a bell, ordered a carriage to 
be brought round at once. 

‘ You look very solemn, Count,’ she said, when the servant had 
left the room and I was going. ‘ And you have plenty of reason. 
But I'll do you one favour, and tell you that I have already begun 
my work, and have told that ill-bred soldier who was here and 
seems to be in your confidence the whole story of your love for 
the fair Christina; and it had avery pretty effect upon him. But it 
prepared him, no doubt, for this step;’ and she laughed inso- 
lently. ‘At any rate, you can be frank with him without that 
shamefacedness with which one man speaks to another of his love. 
What he is thinking about it to-day—and I was careful to sow 
the seeds of fruitful contemplation in his mind—all Sofia will be 
openly talking to-morrow, including your new Russian friends. It 
was injudicious of you, wasn’t it, to leave me such a companion ?’ 

I could endure no more or her taunts, and went out of the 
room, closing the door quickly to shut out the sound of her 
mocking laughter. When the carriage was announced I went 
back to fetch her, and, as if her malicious instinct could always 
hit upon the mood most exactly calculated to jar upon my nerves, 
she was now disposed to play the high society dame, and, with all 
the airs and graces of a capricious beauty, was for delaying me to 
chatter idle nothings, in a tone of empty frivol, about the weather, 
the recent ball, and my health, until I cut her short by saying 
sternly : 

‘ The carriage is waiting for you, Countess, and I have no time 
for this wearying badinage.’ 

‘I thought you might wish your servants to think this was 
merely a call of ceremony ;’ and, as if to irritate me with these 
little peltings of frivolity, she continued to chatter in the same 
tone until she had taken her seat in the carriage. Then, with a 
quick change of manner, and a malignant glance at me, she said : 

‘When we meet again you may find the positions reversed, 
Count, for I warn you to look to yourself.’ 

I gave no sign of even having heard her, and watched in 
silence as the carriage drove off. 

‘There goes our last hope,’ said Zoiloff, looking moodily after the 
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carriage, as though he would have given all he was worth to have 
dashed afterit, and have torn the Countess out of it back to captivity. 

‘ Now let us consider what to do next,’ I replied. 

‘There is nothing to do next, or after,’ he said, in the same 
moody tone. ‘When sucha woman holds the future of our scheme 
in her hands we can do nothing but prepare for the worst, and 
look out for the best means of escape. It will soon be a case of 
sauve qui peut.’ 

‘I shall fight on till it comes, then, and so will you, my friend, 
when this mood has passed.’ I took him into my private room 
and, putting wine and cigars before him, set to work to try and 
shape a course to suit the altered aspect of affairs. 

My own opinion was not much brighter than his; but I sought 
to persuade him, and myself too, that matters might yet be 
mended. There was one possible door of hope. The Countess 
meant to have her revenge, and, as she had frankly said, we must 
base all our plans on her implacable enmity. But she had other 
ends than those of mere personal vengeance. She hated Christina 
bitterly, but she loved the Russians no better. Her aim was to 
keep her Prince on the throne, and to betray us at once would 
certainly injure him by forcing General Kolfort to act immediately, 
not only against us, but against the Prince. The latter would be 
frightened and jockeyed out of the throne, to make room, not for 
Christina, but for some more pliable tool; and the Countess was 
quite shrewd enough to foresee that. 

‘I am inclined to believe, I said, after we had discussed the 
position at great length, ‘that she will seek her ends first by other 
means than by betraying us to Kolfort—some scheme or other 
against the Princess or myself personally, perhaps; but something 
which may take time to work out. She will cling to the hope of 
retaining the Prince on the throne to the last possible moment ; 
and she may reckon, as she has done hitherto, that by removing 
the Princess the Russian scheme will be so maimed that the 
Prince may be able to retrieve and retain his position—at all 
events for a time. She may now include me in some such plan 
of assassination. The question for us to consider is, then, how 
soon we can complete our arrangements, by hurrying them forward 
at fever heat, so as to make us indifferent to what Kolfort can do.’ 

I continued to urge this from every standpoint, until I saw with 
great satisfaction that Zoiloff’s enthusiasm began to heat again. 
But suddenly his face clouded, and he said : 
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‘Are you forgetting the strange story she is going to tell 
about yourself and the Princess ? I know nothing of it, of course,’ 
he added, as though in assurance of his faith inme. ‘But if such 
a tale should reach old Kolfort—and she seemed mad enough to 
scream it from the housetops—you can judge what he may think.’ 

‘ There is a ready answer to it,’ I returned, gloomy now in my 
turn at the thought behind my words. 

‘You mean denial. I don’t like to speak of this, Count.’ 

‘I do not mean denial only in words. They count for little 
enough in a time like this,’ I replied bitterly. 

‘What then ?’ 

‘The Princess’s only answer will be the hurrying forward of 
her marriage with the Duke Sergius. It is the inevitable corol- 
lary of her decision to-day.’ 

‘By God, but you are a man, Count!’ cried Zoiloff, with a 
look of genuine sympathy, as if he felt instinctively what such 
words must cost me. ‘ From this hour I will never again question 
a single order you give or decision you take.’ He held out his 
hand, and grasped mine in a warm pledge of earnest friendship. 
‘We will go on, as you say, and frustrate this she-devil yet—or 
fall in the effort.’ 

A long silence followed, in which we were both busy with our 
own thoughts; and when the silence was broken we went on with 
a long, detailed discussion of the means to be adopted to quicken 
our preparations and expedite the arrangements that should make 
us indifferent to any action by General Kolfort. 

The work interested us both absorbingly, and while Zoiloff 
remained with me, and my thoughts were occupied in planning 
the work to be done, I was even inclined to accept my own argu- 
ments that all was not yet lost. 

But when he had left me a relapse came, and I seemed to be 
overwhelmed with a sense of the weariness and futility of it all. 
I had nothing now to gain. A few hours had changed everything 
for me, and all my enthusiasm had evaporated, like the sparkle 
from flat wine. 

Bulgaria might profit, but what was Bulgariato me? I had 
not been fighting for Bulgaria, but for Christina; and what pros- 
pect was there now for her but the gloomiest ? I had gained the 
priceless treasure of her love; but with the very ecstasy of the 
knowledge had come the bane that I could never even win happi- 
ness for her. 
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I laid bare my heart to myself in this bitter self-communing. 
I had tried to persuade myself before that mine was that rare thing 
—the rarest on earth, indeed—selfless love; but I knew now that 
that had been the flimsiest gauze of self-deceit veiling the secret 
hopes and desires that had urged me forward. Out of the inmost 
thoughts came up now the skeletons of my lost desires, gibbering 
and mouthing and mocking me with the hopelessness of my love. 

If I could have made her happy, have helped her to realise the 
dream of her life as the Virgin Queen pouring on this distracted 
people the infinite blessings of freedom and happiness, herself a 
bright, conspicuous example of innocence and purity to all the 
world, I might have been content to worship even while I served 
her. But to think of her as the wife of the sensual brute I 
detested, forced to submit to his loathsome endearments, and to 
smile and frown upon him in his humours, was like a very torment 
of hell to me. And for her it must be ten thousand times worse. 
Her life, mated with a man she abhorred, would be one long, 
living lie, the canker of which must blight her every purpose, and 
destroy every hope in her heart. 

And yet I, loving her and beloved by her, was to help her to 
this life of fair-seeming misery and honoured dishonour. I could 
not and would not, I cried in my heart—and yet I knewI must. 
There was no escape now from it. As I had told Zoiloff in my 
despair, the hastening of the marriage was the one possible means 
of averting that instant ruin in which the power of the at present 
all-powerful Russian agents could involve us all. 

Harder than all else to bear, however, was the thought that I 
myself must pass that inexorable sentence upon her. She had 
made it essential by her shrinking woman’s fear of how her act 
would be read in the eyes of Europe; but it was left for me to 
show her the full consequences of what she had done. 

‘In my frenzy I was tempted to regret that I had saved her 
from the infinitely more merciful fate of death. Deeply as I 
loved her, I would vastly rather see her dead than the wife of the 
man whose wife she was now inevitably bound to be. 

For a moment a wild thought rushed through my mind—that 
I should induce her to fly the country with me. But the thought 
was as great a treachery to her as the act would be treacherous to 
those whose cause she championed with such pure-souled enthu- 
siasm. I recalled with the iciness of a lover’s despair her 
declaration that she would even become the wife of this man, if 
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no other path were open, rather than abandon the cause she had 
espoused. 

There was no escape; and when at length I threw myself on 
my bed, brain wearied with the long wild fighting against the 
inevitable, it was only that the torture of my waking thoughts 
should be reproduced with all the grotesque horrors of oppressive, 
sickening dreams. 

I awoke with the dawn, dreading the coming of the hour that 
would bring with it the ordeal of the interview. 

For myself my course was soon decided. I would keep my 
word, and go through with the task of leading the movement to 
such a successful issue as we could yet snatch from the dangers 
surrounding and threatening it. But the hour that saw her 
safely seated on the throne should be my last in the country. 

I was revolving these gloomy thoughts over an untasted break- 
fast when Spernow came. 

‘You look ill, Count ;’ for the struggle had written its effects 
in my face. ‘ Yesterday’s doings have upset you.’ 

‘It is nothing worse than a headache,’ I answered carelessly. 

‘I hope your nerves are not unstrung. You will need a clear 
head to-day unless I have read things wrongly.’ 

‘What next?’ I felt that nothing which could happen now 
would either interest or trouble me. I had lost the one thing 
which I desired, and life itself might go for aught I cared. 

‘I was at a house last night and heard something which you 
must know at once. It concerns you closely, and spells danger.’ 

‘What was it?’ Feel interested I could not, feign it I would 
not. 

‘The Duke Sergius has resolved to force a quarrel upon you. 
He has some deadly grievance. I heard it incidentally, but 
Why, Count, what is the matter ?’ 

He might well be astonished. The news was the one thing on 
earth that could have changed me, the one thing that might yet 
change everything. In an instant my lassitude and despair fell 
away like a cloak. My blood warmed, my heart beat fast, my 
cheeks glowed again, and life was worth living and risking. Even 
if I were destined to go straight to my death at the hands of the 
rival I hated, I should have a moment of real enjoyable life, while, 
if my hand were true and my skill what I believed it and I killed 
him I could not stay to think, but in my eager hope that 
the news might be true I plied Spernow with question after 
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question, testing his story, till he might well have deemed me 
insane. 

‘ Of all the gifts and riches of the earth that you could bring 
me, Spernow,’ I cried in my vehemence, ‘there is none I would 
have in preference to this news. By Heaven, man, but you have 
made me live again !’ 


(To be continued.) 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


VEN as I write the relief of Mafeking is ancient history. Still, 
one cannot but utter a brief cry of pleasure at being a fellow- 
countryman of the gallant defenders. From the children and 
women to the brave, resourceful, and humorous commander, they 
did credit to human nature. People, it seems, can still endure 
hunger, danger, isolation, labour, and hope deferred, as well, and 
even more humorously, than they did in Jerusalem, Carthage, 
Samaria, Haddington, Londonderry, or Leith. But it is one thing 
to hold out against a civilised enemy, and another to resist an 
enemy who will give no quarter, nor spare age or sex. In the old 
wars the besieged had little chance for life or honour if they failed. 
So they had a stronger motive for resistance. Let us hope that 
the horrors of Badajoz and Drogheda are obsolete; though we 
can never be sure that the tiger and ape in human nature are con- 
quered. Of all sieges, that of Londonderry is the most exciting, 
partly, perhaps, because the story is told by so admirable a nar- 
rator as Macaulay. The siege lasted only half as long as that of 
little Mafeking, but the garrison was much larger—seven thousand 
fighting men—and was far worse provisioned. The melancholy 
humour of the situation lay in the fact that an English provision- 
ing fleet was actually in sight, and that the boom might have been 
forced, as the result showed, by resolute men, at any moment. 
The first ships that tried to pass did pass, and apparently might 
have passed whenever they chose. I wonder if the besieged 
found, like a friend of mine in Ladysmith, that their internal 
machinery, for lack of practice, could not for long cope with ordi- 
nary food. There is a true tale of one of the Ladysmith garrison 
who came into a large fortune during the leaguer; but the only 
luxury he could buy with his new wealth was a pound or two of 
canary seed. The soldier-servant of a friend of mine was blown 
to pieces, early one morning, by a shell. He lived long enough 
to tell my friend that he was so glad that he had first got his 
breakfast ready. 
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Mr. Froude has a pleasant story of the French besieged in 
Leith by an army of Englishmen, and by the Scottish Protestant 
levies. The besiegers, on the night of April 30, made a breach. 
On May 1 they found the breach repaired, and Maypoles decorated 
with May garlands standing on the walls. That was a touch 
worthy of General Baden-Powell, especially as Maypoles were an 
abomination to the Protestants. It is fair to add, however, 
that a Catholic Government in Scotland, and not the Reformers, 


was the first to put down ‘singing about summer trees’ and the 
festival of Robin Hood. 


7 * 
* 

It is very hard to get at the origin of Robin Hood. The 
Editor points out to me that after a progress of Edward II. in the 
Sherwood region (1423) one Robyn Hode appears among the 
retainers of ‘our goodly King,’ as the ballad calls him. Now 
Edward II. was in person goodly, though the adjective may be a 
mere ballad commonplace. To this Robyn and his claims I return 
later. Ritson saw in a collection of Peck’s a Latin poem, appa- 
rently of 1306, in the title of which much was said to the discredit 
of William Wallace, ‘that Scottish Robin Hood.’ This would 
throw Robin back behind Edward II., but then the Latin title may 
have been written much later than the poem, and, in fact, seems 
to have been written by Peck himself. I am stealing the erudi- 
tion of the late Dr. Child. The earliest known reference to the 
outlaw sportsman is in ‘Piers Plowman,’ about 1377, some forty 
years after Edward II. Robin and his games were popular in 
Scotland by 1440, and were celebrated in ballads, in romanciis, 
which were sung by bards, bardani, says Bower. Now it is odd 
that the Scots borrowed a hero from hostile England, if that hero 
was a real person, and not an old mythical character common to 
the English race in the Scottish lowlands as well as to the English 
south of Tweed. But English garrisons were so long in Roxburgh 
and other Scottish fortresses, from Edward I. to James II., that 
their spring games and their Robin Hood might be borrowed. In 
the same way, the Jews of the Exile seem to have borrowed, in the 
Book of Esther, the Persian festival of the Slaying of the Magi. 
Wyntoun, writing about the end of the fourteenth century, 
regarded Robin as a real person, who flourished his quarterstaff 
under Edward I., in 1283. Dr. Child will not be moved by the 
reference to Robyn Hode in the account books of Edward II., in 
1323. In November this Robyn was given five shillings because 
he was incapable of work, and he disappears from the accounts. 
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Dr. Child does not believe that the Robyn Hode who was inca- 
pacitated by eleven months’ work, and turned off with five shil- 
lings, can have been our hero. He knows, from records, of six 
real Robin Hoods, in a period of forty years, between 30 Edward I. 
and 10 Edward III. The name was, therefore, common enough ; 
and, on the whole, I doubt if the dismissed porter was man enough 
to have been the hero of a great legend. 


* * 
~ 


Some of the learned mix him up with Woden, which seems a 
wild conjecture. Let me offer a guess of my own. The Robin 
Hood sports were what the French call quétes; that is, collec- 
tions were made from passers-by, and at houses, as in the old 
Greek spring sports of the swallow, or the Scottish Hogmanay 
games, or as, even now, on Guy Fawkes day and May day. 
Children now, and men of old, made the vernal and other sports 
an excuse for demanding money. And this was the reason why, 
about 1555, the Scots Parliament denounced Robin Hood; he 
and his band extorted money too violently, too much in their 
assumed character as outlaws. The heroic Robin is a person who 
robbed in a jovial kind of way. Now, granting that there were 
from remote antiquity vernal sports, originally magical and 
meant to aid ‘the spirit of vegetation,’ and grant that they lost 
that sense and lingered as mere revelries and excuses for asking 
for money, the old King of the May might easily be conceived of 
as a genial, jolly robber, collecting coin by a show of violence. 
Then, if there ever was a popular brigand called Robin Hood, his 
name might be applied to the chief figure in the brawls, while 
the Queen of the May became Maid Marion. We know that 
Kings and Queens of the May were crowned in Scotland before 
the time of Robert Bruce. On this conjecture, they were later 
named Robin Hood and Maid Marion. This might be in memory 
of a real Robin; as Robin Hood was a name common enough to 
be chosen at a venture. The exploits of Robin in the ballads, 
again, may be a mere reflection cast back from the exploits of the 
high-handed collectors of money in the May games. Thus the 
rather violent collecting of money may be the cause of the whole 
legend of Robin, as a genial marauder. People found the custom 
of such collections or quétes, asked themselves why they existed, 
and answered by the myth of the Sherwood outlaw. 


* * 
* 


This theory, I own, needs better support than I can give. It 
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is based on an Act of the Scots Parliament of 1555.' ‘It is 
statute and ordained that in all time coming no manner of person 
be chosen Robert Hude nor Little Iohn, Abbot of Unreason, 
Queens of May, nor otherwise.’ Provosts, bailies, and town 
councils must not elect Robert Hude & Co. Those personages, 
male and female, made ‘ perturbation of the lieges’ by asking for 
money, and that is why they were put down. One needs more 
evidence, beyond the common custom of demanding money on 
such occasions, for the prevalence of the usage in the case of 
Robin Hood games. There was a great Robin Hood riot in Edin- 
burgh on June 21,1561. One James Gilloun had been condemned 
to death for playing Robin Hood, and his gallows was erected ; 
but ‘the prentices all’ arose, smashed the gibbet, besieged the 
provost, and rescued Gilloun with a pardon. Knox and the 
preachers then excommunicated the whole mob (Robin Hood, in 
this case, had been robbing right and left). Queen Mary par- 
doned them all when she entered Edinburgh on her arrival from 
France. Perhaps some one can show that the Robin Hoods of the 
English May games were also rather predatory. 
* * 
” 

Everyone has read Mr. Stevenson’s account of how he invented 
stories in his dreams. M. Bérard, a deputy in the French As- 
sembly, and at one time a magistrate, seems to dream in as 
lively a way as did Mr. Stevenson. I find his narrative, first 
published in 1875, in M. Flammarion’s book, The Unknown 
(Harpers). M. Bérard, about 1885, had been examining into a 
horrible crime. ‘Day and night, for several weeks, I had seen 
corpses, blood, and murderers, both [when] sleeping and waking.’ 
M. Bérard went for a holiday to a little town in a forest. After a 
long walk, as the town was five or six miles away, he stopped, had 
supper, and slept at a dirty little roadside inn. His room was 
‘above the stable. In addition to the door which he could lock, 
he found a door, without a key, behind the hangings. This door 
led to a ladder. M. Bérard, unable to lock it, placed a table and 
chair against it, so that no one could enter without making a 
noise. He was wakened by a sound, thought he saw the glimmer 
of a candle through the keyhole, called out, received no answer, 
and slept again. In sléep he saw the room he occupied, with 
some one in bed. His very ill-favoured host entered, a long knife 
in his hand, by the hidden door. The dirty hostess followed with 
a lantern. They stabbed the person in bed—and here M. Bérard 

' Act, Parl. Scot. ii. p. 500. 
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has a Stevensonian touch. As the pair carried the corpse down 
the ladder, ‘ the husband held between his teeth the slender ring 
which supported the lantern, and the two murderers descended 
the narrow stairs [ladder, before] by the dim light of the lantern.’ 
Here we have genuine imagination. M. Bérard, naturally 
agitated, dreams exactly what must have occurred if a murder 
took place in the given conditions. Next morning he awoke and 


went back to his quarters. 


* * 
* 


Three years later he read in the newspaper an account of the 
disappearance of a M. Victor Arnaud, a barrister. He, too, had 
left the little town, for a walk, had been seen at the dirty road- 
side inn, and never again. M. Bérard went to the town. He 
entered the rooms of the local magistrate while he was examining 
the hostess of the dirty inn, and he was allowed to hear her 
evidence. She said that Arnaud did come to her inn, that both 
her chambers were occupied, two (which was corroborated), and 
that Arnaud walked away. 

‘But the third room, the room over the stable,’ cried M. 
Bérard, careless of judicial etiquette. 

The woman started and stared. 

M. Bérard exclaimed, ‘ Victor Arnaud slept in that third room. 
During the night you came with your husband, you holding a 
lantern, he a long knife; you climbed up by a ladder from the 
stable ; you opened a secret door which led into that chamber ; 
you yourself remained on the threshold of the door while your 
husband went to murder the guest, before robbing him of his 
pocket-)00k.. . . Then you took up the corpse, your husband 
holding it by the feet; you descended the ladder with it. In 
order that you might have light, your husband carried the ring of 
the lantern between his teeth.’ 

‘You saw it all then?’ said the woman. 

Then she refused to sign her depositions or to speak again. 

M. Bérard’s colleague read his recital to the husband, who 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, the , she shall pay me for this!’ He seems 
to have supposed that M. Bérard’s narrative was his wife’s 
evidence. The body of M. Arnaud was found, under a heap of 
manure, in the stable. I suppose ‘extenuating circumstances’ 


were allowed for as usual. 


* * 
* 


M. Flammarion, who publishes the story in his book of 
marvels, hints that M. Bérard could perhaps furnish corroborative 
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evidence, ‘if he would look into the dossier of the Victor Arnaud 
affair?’ But why did not M. Flammarion look himself, and why 
did he not consult the magistrate who tried the case, and heard 
M. Bérard tell his tale to the woman? Without taking this 
amount of trouble the case is quite incomplete. Of course nothing 
‘supernormal’ is involved. If M. Bérard was to dream of a 
murder, under the given conditions, he could scarcely dream of it 
in any other way. For example, the murderer, as both his hands 
were engaged in carrying the corpse, was obliged to hold the ring 
of the lantern in his mouth. He could hold it in no other way. 
The story is a good story in itself, but, as it stands, is of no value 
as evidence for ‘ premonitory dreams.’ Indeed, for a scientific 


man, M. Flammarion is very easy as to the quality of the testimony 


to his anecdotes. 


~ . 
7 


It is time to organise resistance against people who ask us to 
subscribe to memorials and testimonials to interesting persons, 
dead or alive. Iam not unwilling to give of my abundance in a 
good cause, for the soldiers of the Queen, or the Indian Famine, or 
to any poor body. But to be drawn for four memorials and testi- 
monials in one day; for a portrait of Prodgers, a tea-service to 
Jenkyns, a window to the late Tims, and a fountain to perpetuate 
the memory of Snobbins, is really too hard. We all feel it, every 
one of us, yet we go on subscribing. I denied two of the four, 
but have not pluck enough to be consistent all round. Let us 
make an oath and keep it with an equal mind to subscribe to no 
memorials or testimonials, except when our hearts are really moved 
to do so, as they sometimes are. There is no end to the busy- 
bodies who ask us to pay for a portrait of some homely and un- 
enticing old party’s features, or for a monument to some justly 
forgotten minor poet, long under the daisies. We have not now 
the nerve for solitary resistance. A society, an Anti-Memorio- 
Testimonial Society is needed. 


* ~ 
* 


It seems hardly a wise thing in a writer in the Fortnightly 
Review, for June, to offer a brief account of a poor young author 
of verse and prose, who took haschish at College (Queen’s, alas !), 
wrote verse (after Mr. Swinburne), prose (after Mr. Henry James 
and Mr. Wedmore), and died lately m circumstances which call 
merely for silent pity. The ravaging ambition to be ‘ Bohemian’ 
was the cause, apparently, of this author’s misfortunes, as of many 
another disaster. To imitate persons like the late M. Verlaine 
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(at however decent a distance) is distinctly futile and superfluous. 
We learn that the poor young gentleman who imitated Mr. 
Wedmore (in style, not in daily life) never read Dickens. Better 
it were to read Dickens, and not to base a style on Mr. Wedmore 
—or on anybody, for that matter. 


* * 
* 


The Author is, however unconsciously, a paper full of enter- 
taining matter. In the number for June a novelist and jour- 
nalist expatiates on the unlucky lad about whom so much is said 
in an article of the Fortnightly Review. ‘ At the present moment,’ 
says the good, hospitable soul of this journalist and novelist, 
‘there may be many other ’s living lonely and unrecog- 
nised in London.’ This is rather hard on , for if there 
may be many such persons, then they are no longer rare and 
irregular. ‘I should like to tell them that if they care to make 
acquaintances with strangers who would like to be friends, they 
will always be welcome at our house.’ And he encloses his name 
and address. I never saw a more sympathetic proposal, or an 
example of a simpler and kinder heart. But in practice the thing 
would not do. People who seriously set at work to be ‘ decadents’ 
or ‘ Bohemians’ are not fitted ior the family circle. 

* 
” 

A writer in the same serial, Mr. Spielmann, has my warmest 
sympathy. This sweet enthusiast wrote ‘a book upon Mr. Rus- 
kin.” There is no good in writing a book on Mr. Ruskin if 
you are not a sweet enthusiast. Mr. Ruskin was, and he wrote 
vastly about himself; and, to be sure, in a very pleasing manner. 
I know not why any other enthusiast should write even yet again 
on Mr. Ruskin. However, Mr. Spielmann was of a different 
opinion, and ‘he did more; he did it,’ as the Prophet Nicholas 
observes. And then his tribulation began. His book was pub- 
lished in the United States, with an introduction by a party 
whom Mr. Spielmann knew not. Never had Mr. Spielmann 
besought this Transatlantic author to write an introduction to his 
book. The American gentleman was, I gather, ‘a poet, writer on 
Art, and director of one of our largest institutions.’ Still, Mr. 
Spielmann had no use for the poet, director, and man; and he 
said so to his American publishers. ‘The question is whether an 
author cannot rest between his own covers without, so to say, 
having a strange—though, I am willing to admit, a most exem- 
plary and distinguished—bedfellow forced upon him by the pub- 
lisher, unasked.’ Mr. Spielmann is right—the situation borders 
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on the indelicate. When an author is dead (and out of copyright) 
he cannot help himself. Boswell could not kick out Croker, and 
Mr. Spielmann implies that Scott is helpless when I am forced 
between his covers. I am not afraid to meet Sir Walter. Apart 
from many old associations of countryside, kindred, and common 
friends, Sir Walter liked dogs, and I can offer a doglike fidelity, 
love, and devotion. He may let me rank, in the shadowy world, 
with the shadows of Camp and Maida. How Lord Byron may 
get on with Mr. Henley and Mr. Prothero, I do not pretend to 
guess. But, while yet one lives and at intervals beholds the sun, 
to be thrust into the ‘same covers’ with a poet and ‘director of 
one of our largest institutions,’ to share such narrow quarters with 
an unintroduced Introducer, is hard, as Mr. Spielmann justly com- 
plains. I wonder if he has any remedy? I wonder if he and 
Mr. Ruskin can get rid of the poet and director? I wonder 
whether Mr. Ruskin pined sorely to be written about by Mr. 
Spielmann? Personally, I greatly object to being written about 
by anybody. ‘Come not when I am dead,’ Mr. Spielmann, to vex 
the unhappy dust you could not save. I don’t want, after my 
decease, to be told in a Tennysonian manner whether the daisies 
or violets blow, or quite the contrary. Probably they will go on 
blowing much as usual. If they don’t, it will be ‘all one to Hippo- 
cleides.’ By the way, Fielding, Bage, Smollett, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and many others, were never asked whether they wished ‘to rest 
within their own covers without’ Sir Walter Scott. He got 
between their covers ; he wrote Introductions to their works; so 
he obviously thought there was no harm in the practice. As he 
did unto others, I have done unto him, and, as was already ob- 
served, I conceive that he is not disturbing his Elysian leisure by 
indignation. Among other problems suggested by writers in The 
Author, I wonder if et haec genus ommes is good Latin ? Hoc genus 
omne I know, from the newspapers, but haec genus ommes? 
What does it, what can it mean? The scholar who quotes, or 
invents, the phrase, says ‘ my literary vanity has been satiated long 
ago.’ Perhaps it was satiated at school, if he ever was at school. 


* * 
* 


Who is the champion hard hitter of England at present? 
Mr. Jessop, probably, would carry most votes, but I give mine 
for Mr. V. T. Hill, of Somerset. Years ago he made over a 
hundred for Oxford against Cambridge by a series of fours, into, 
or over the ropes. Yesterday, which was June 4, he met better 
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bowling, that of Trott, Jack Hearne, Roche, and others, he playing 
for Somerset against Middlesex. Mr. Hill treated the new bowlers in 
the fearless old way. In his first over the last ball would have gone 
high over the old pavilion: it hit the very crest of the new pavilion, 
and fell back into the seats in front. Again we were treated to four 
fours in an over, and all the hitting was clean and well-timed, 
without apparent exertion. Seventy-two runs in thirty-five 
minutes ; has Mr. Thornton or Mr. Jessop beaten that record ? 
~ * 


* 

Mr. Macrae has been correcting the Poet Laureate for saying 
‘England,’ in verse, where ‘ the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland’ would have been more correct. But really scrupulous 
Scots, like Mr. Macrae, ought to think twice, or even thrice, before 
calling Scotland, ‘Scotland.’ For that means the land of the 
Scots, who, of course, were Jiish, or Celticised Picts. To call 
Scotland ‘Scotland’ is, in fact, as good as to admit that the 
invading Irish conquered Scotland, under Kenneth MacAlpine. 
To Scotland they certainly gave their Irish name. Mr. Macrae 
is probably of a clan of Rosshire—‘a’ the wild Macraws are 
coming ’—and, for all that science can tell, he may be of Pictish 
descent. Perhaps he ought, in due obedience to sentiment, to 
call his native country ‘Pictland;’ or ‘ Albyn’ might be safe. 
But, if he is of Dalriadic origin, then Scotland is quite the proper 
word for Mr. Macrae to employ. On the other hand, ‘Scotland’ 
is injurious to the feelings of Picts, and of Lowland English north 
of Tweed, also of Brythons in Strathclyde. It is difficult, Mr. 
Macrae will see, to please everybody. If he and his friends would 
try to get the history of Albyn taught in the schools of Albyn, it 
would be more to the purpose. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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